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ROYAL ZENITH 


Sound Motion Picture Projector 
for every purpose 


a enenare ee ‘C" 















































The real test of specifications is performance 


SEE ROYAL ZENITH PROJECTORS IN ACTION 








Distributed by 


Breck Photoplay Supply Co. 
1969 So. Vermont Avenue, 
(For Southern California) 


Western Theatrical Equipment Co. 
146 Leavenworth Street, San Francisco 


(For Northern California) 








The STAMP 
of QUALITY 


Master craftsmen with years of 
experience, our own modern factory 
and the best of equipment and ma- 
chinery ensure the production of 
highest quality Library Supplies and 
Furniture. 


GAYLORD customers may always 
be sure of obtaining highest quality 
merchandise at attractive prices. 


GAYLORD BROS. INC. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 














A ( CALI RORY ASO | 
qh ARTS, CRAFTS [yh 


SPRING TERM 


Opens January 9, 1933 


After-School Art Classes for Teachers 


Saturday Morning Art Classes 
- for Children 


Evening Art Classes for Adults 


LL of the above special classes are offered 
by the School of Arts and Crafts in addition 





to its regular day school classes which prepare 
young men and women of college age for life 
work in the Fine and Applied Arts and in Art 
Education or teacher-training. The latter course 


leads to the degree, Bachelor of Art Education, 
and the Special Secondary Credential in Art. 
State-Accredited. 
Please write us for Catalog “E,” 
mentioning vour special interest. 


F. H. MEYER, Director 


| Broadway at College Avenue 
| OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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“Poor me! | am scheduled to teach 
Commercial Arithmetic next year. 


This actual quotation, from a letter recently received from a prominent commercial teacher, is 
strikingly expressive, and probably typifies the attitude of the average teacher toward the sub- 
ject of commercial arithmetic. AND who ever heard of a pupil “electing” commercial arith- 
metic? Most students “take” the subject because it is required. 

In spite of this rather unfavorable attitude on the part of teachers and pupils, government 
reports and reports of our state departments of education tell us that the number of students 
of commercial arithmetic in our public schools is only slightly less than the number of students 
of typewriting, bookkeeping, and shorthand. The same situation prevails in our private com- 
mercial schools. 

For years textbook writers have been trying to humanize the subject of arithmetic—to make 
it alive, interesting, practical, teachable. Some have succeeded—a few, more than others. 

R. ROBERT ROSENBERG, C. P. A. (New Jersey), and teacher in the Dickinson High 


School, Jersey City, New Jersey, in his new book 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


has gone all the way in eliminating the “underbrush” to be found in so many texts on commercial arithmetic 
The result is an intensive, interesting, teachable text that pupils and teachers alike will enjoy. The title 
BUSINESS MATHEMATICS rather than ‘“‘Business Arithmetic” is indicative of the nature of this new book 

“Business Mathematics,” recently wrote another teacher, “will mark a new era in the teaching of com- 
mercial arithmetic. The time-saving features and the low price alone should commend it to every thoughtful 
teacher of the subject.” 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS will add pleasure to your work and will insure measurable results. 
List Prices: Book I, 60 cts; Book II, 80 cts. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 





Early California Days 


| 


thumbnail history of California with 
an added human interest touch. 


The story starts with an Indiana 
family starting west over the trails 
of the emigrants to California. Their 


That Cheers / 


adventures en route, the obstacles 


On the Trails of Yesterday is a 


they overcome, the conditions they 
encountered, and the people they met 
are unfolded as a part of biographi- 
cal narrative. 


Placerville, Sacramento, Sutter’s 
Fort of that time, are pictured. Men 
who made history of that time are 
mentioned, some in an intimate way 
known to the author through family 
records. Father Wilsey, head of the 
Hoosier family who trekked across 
the plains, knew Collis P. Hunting- 
ton, Charles Crocker, Mark Hopkins 
and Leland Stanford, the “Big Four’’ 
of the overland railroad. Bret Harte 
was a friend of the Wilsey family, 
Newton Booth, James Lick and 
others are mentioned as men de- 
scribed by a friend rather than by a 
cold historian.—Sacramento Bee. 


On the Trails of Yesterday, by Roy W. 
Cloud. Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 
San Francisco. School edition, $1.25; trade 
edition, $1.60. 


San Francisco. Entered at San Francisco Posto 


ce January 23, 


When You’re Under T. C. U. Umbrella 


One teacher out of every five loses pay some time 
during each school year on account of sickness, acci 
dent or quarantine. Not only do they lose pay, but 
they have staggering expenses to meet, such as heavy 
doctor bills, hospital bills and nurse bills, that often 
wipe out years’ savings or run them deeply into debt. 
It also means worry, perhaps the loss of a vacation 
trip and the giving up of new clothes. 

To those who provide themselves with adequate 
T. C. U. Protection, sickness, accident or quarantine 
means the coming of the T. C. U. Check and the free- 
dom from worry. It means extra expenses can be met 
without using Savings or giving up vacations or clothes. 
The T. C. U. Check helps to make pay day certain. 


Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


You can be sure of receiving the “check that 
cheers”’ by getting under the T. C. U. Umbrella (join- 
ing the T. C. U.). Then when sickness, accident or 
quarantine robs you of your salary, the T. C. U. Check 
will come to help pay your bills. Write today for 
complete information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T. C. U. Building - Lincoln, Nebraska 


Srerra Epucationat News—Published "Pou (except July ~ August) by California Teachers Association, 155 Sansome Street, 


06, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 


Subscription, $2.00 per year; 20c per copy. 
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SECTION 


When the Balsam “ Weeps” 


Henry LEpipus 
University of California, Berkeley 


HE Central American republic of El Salvador 

claims to be the only place in the world 
where balsam, which is used for the manufac- 
ture of medicines and fine perfumes, is pro- 
duced. 

And to dispel any beliefs that the thick, frag- 
rant liquid is produced anywhere else, the Sal- 
vadorean government issues a postage stamp 
announcing that this is strictly a Salvadorean 
product. 

As a matter of fact, even the so-called “Per- 
uvian balsam” really comes from El Salvador; 
as to how it came to acquire that name, there 
are various explanations. 

The selection of El Salvador that produces 
balsam is in the provinces of Sonsonate and La 
Libertad, in a mountainous region overlooking 
the Pacific Ocean. Travel hereabouts is mostly 
on mule-back, though there is a stretch from 
Teotepeque south to Santa Tecla, 56 kilometers 
away, where automobiles manage to go when 
the steep dirt roads are not too muddy and slip- 
pery. 

As one wends his way on a lazy tropical 
morning through the tall forests of the balsam 
coast, a breeze rising from the blue-green ocean 
far below brings to the traveler a fragrant, exotic 
odor that is carried by no breeze in any other 
part of the world. It is the odor of the sap in 
the balsam trees, which have not “wept” yet. 

Balsam trees often attain a height of more 
than 100 feet, and the task of making them 
“weep”—the natives say “llorar’—is a danger- 
ous one. The life of a tree, even if the work is 
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carried on intensively, extends over a period of 
many years. 

The sap is extracted by men who climb the 
trees barefoot, some on wooden pegs driven 
into the trunks, and others supported by ropes 
passed about the rear of their waists and the 
trunk of the tree. 

The trunk of the balsam has a light red core, 
which is surrounded by a yellow ring, and the 
wood is extremely hard and heavy. An incision 
is made by the bleeder with a chisel-like instru- 
ment, and the bark removed at that place is 
saved, to be put later through a press which 
extracts the liquid. 

Another incision follows, and then the 
“hachon,” a firewood torch, comes into play 
With it the wound is burned, so that the tree 
will “weep.” A cloth is then fastened over the 
wound; it is said that a very large tree, with 
eight of these cloths, will yield as much as a 
pound of balsam in eight days, the period during 
which the cloths are left on the trees to absorb 
the sap. 

Because of the economic depression, the once 
flourishing balsam industry has been hard hit; 
and in spite of the fact that it costs nothing to 
cultivate the trees, since they grow in abundance 
in the forests, the profits have fallen so low that 
work along the once prosperous coast has vir- 
tually come to a standstill. 

Before the World War, Germany was the 
chief customer. for balsam, which in its crude 
state was worth $1.50 per pound. Much of the 
balsam was made into expensive perfumes, 
which were used by the aristocracy of Germany 
and Russia. 

During the war, crude balsam attained a price 
of $5 a pound at San Julian, one of the prin- 
cipal towns of the Balsam Coast, and the place 
where perhaps the greater part 
of the liquid was sold. Balsam 
then was much in demand be- 
cause of its healing value. 

After the war, the United 
States became the chief con- 
sumer, and most of the balsam 
produced in El* Salvador was 
shipped to New York. The best 
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balsam, when purified, is of the color of amber. 
The best balsam, in the purifying process, loses 
only about 5% of its bulk, but inferior grades 
may lose as much as 12%, or even more. 


Crude balsam is black. The liquid is thick and 
heavy, and gives off a perfumed scent. 


HILE traveling through the balsam coast, 

I came to a farm called La Chilata, where 
work was in progress. In a metal vat that stood 
on an adobe fireplace, cloths were being boiled. 
These had been fastened over wounds in the 
trees that had been tapped, and for eight days 
they had been left to absorb the once precious 
liquid. 

Now they were being softened by boiling pre- 
paratory to being placed in the imported metal 
press nearby. The press which extracted the 
sap was worked by four men, two on each 
handle of a curved iron bar, that they operated 
up and down, in the manner of a seesaw. 

Another man, with an iron, chisel-like bar held 
in both hands, was chopping some bark in a 
barrel with thick wooden sides, to prepare it for 
the press. 

In the pioneer days of the balsam industry, a 
dealer at San Julian told me, the people of El 
Salvador did not know how to purify the crude 
balsam. So it was taken to Peru to be cleansed, 
and thus it was that it 
“Peruvian” balsam. 


became known as 


3ut now it is purified in the balsam coast 
itself, in some cases on the very farm where it 
is produced. This was true at La Chilata, which 
belonged to a wealthy widow 
ported to New York. 


who had it ex- 


Hospitality of the Natives 

For the most part, the 
balsam coast 
stricken. 


inhabitants of the 
were hospitable but poverty- 
The scattered towns stood out like 
miserable ulcers on the beautiful green land- 
scape of the mountains, and from the cobbled 
streets and adobe houses rose a stench that 
testified to the lack of sanitation. 

One town that I thought particularly symbolic 
of the misery of the balsam coast was Ishuatan, 
which I reached on a mule lent to me by the 
hospitable manager of La Chilata farm, who 
previously had insisted on my sharing with him 
a lunch of black beans and tortillas. The road 
led downward most of the way, and was wide 
enough for an ox-cart to pass. It took us 
through a region of beautiful green mountains, 
where the air was fragrant with the scent of the 
balsam groves. 


In the distance, 


over the hills, the sea 


appeared as a band of soft blue between the 
dark outline of the coast and the pale, clouded 
sky; but on my reaching Ishuatan, all illusions 
were shattered. The town had about a thousand 
inhabitants, and the conditions of sanitation 
were very poor, the very streets reeking from 
the stench. 


The only place where lodging was to be had 
was in the house of a family that had a barren 
little grocery-store. For the equivalent of about 
12 cents, I received a cot, a pillow and a straw 
mat, and on asking for sheets, was given a pair 
of worn, soiled blankets. “We have no sheets, 
but these blankets have never been used,” said 
the old grocer optimistically. 
from the store.” 


“T just got them 


T the invitation of the old man, I took a 

seat in the store, where his stout, slovenly 
wife was nursing a naked baby at her breast. In 
addition to the baby, 
naked children present, 


there were three other 


and others of various 
sizes, ranging up to young women. 

The old man confided to me he had come 
from northern Mexico to seek his fortune in the 
balsam coast, of which he had heard when a 
youth. “My fortune you see here,” he remarked, 
indicating his numerous offspring. 
ried here, 


“T got mar- 
His 


fortune,” he 


and look at me now.” 
was half capricious. 
resumed, 
home.” 


manner 
“They are my 


“and they eat me out of 


house and 


There was an interval of silence, during which 
the woman continued to suckle the naked child. 
Then she spoke. “The rich have few children,” 
“but the poor have large families. 
Children are the riches of the poor.” 


she said, 


“If I do not get rich here,” 
“T will stay 


said the old man, 
until I die and am buried.” One 
could not help thinking that in the balsam coast 
he had found his final resting place. 


“JQ Pege — JIlustrated » 


New 7 EATHERCRAFT CATALOG 
a FREE to teachers, 


LEATHERCRAFT leaders and craft workers. 
CATALOG 
SEND your name, address 


. 
and school connection for 
I this valuable book. Add 10c 

for 60 Samples of Leather. 


Sto-Rex Leathercraft Dept. 


WESTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
149-153 NINTH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Where the Teachers Meet in December 


Ropert W. 


ALIFORNIA teachers hold their institute 

meetings in eight cities during December. 

All the meetings are held December 19, 
20 and 21, except San Diego and El Centro, 
which meet December 21, 22 and 23. 

Los Angeles city teachers meet December 19, 
20 and 21, while Los Angeles county teachers 
meet December 21, 22 and 23. 

The largest attendance is at Los Angeles 
where the combined city and county contribute 
about 15,000 teachers to the throngs of holiday 
shoppers, that will fill the streets and stores of 
El Pueblo de Nuestra Senora la Reina de los 
Angeles. 

The general sessions of the county institute 
begin Wednesday evening, December 21, when 
Dr. Frank W. Hart delivers an address in Shrine 
Civic Auditorium. 

On Thursday morning, December 22, the 
annual business session is held at the Shrine 
Civic Auditorium. Superintendent Vierling Ker- 
sey, state superintendent of public instruction, 
and Willard E. Givens, president California 
Teachers Association and superintendent of the 
Oakland public schools, give the addresses of 
that morning. 

Thursday afternoon, Dr. Paul F. Cadman, 
associate professor of economics, University of 
California at Berkeley, addresses a general ses- 
sion at Bible Institute Auditorium. 

The School Masters Club of Southern Califor- 
nia meets Thursday evening, December 22. 


San Diego 


“San Diego ts the birthplace of Il’est Coast 
civilization.” 


O says the booklet issued by the 

Chamber of Commerce of that 
delightful southern city. There fol- 
lows a series of “firsts”? about San 
Diego that are especially interesting 
to the student of California history. 

In contradistinction to the histor- 
ical Plymouth and its famous Rock, 
San Diego was the first place the 
Spanish landed on the West Coast. 

Cabrillo entered San Diego Bay 
in 1542. In 1602 Viscaino reported 
to the Spanish crown that here was 
a fine place for a Spanish settlement. 





SPANGLER 


This advice was not acted upon until 1769 and 
only then because the English and Russians 
were casting covetous eyes upon the territory. 

In San Diego the Spaniard first built his home 
and raised the Cross. Here was the first town, 
the first irrigation system, the first cultivated 
field, the first school and the first of the missions 
which ushered in the Christian era in California. 

During the past century San Diego has had 
its ups and downs but the general movement has 
been upward. Today the city of San Diego has 
a population of 150,000 with over 200,000 in the 
county. 

The remarkable success of the Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition of 1915 brought San Diego 
strongly into the public notice. Since then the 
city has progressed rapidly in every way. 

The superb climatic conditions are the same 
today as they were in Cabrillo’s time. Largely 
because of this the United States Government 
has made this city a headquarters for army 
training and naval bases. The city now has a 
government payroll of nearly two million dollars 
a month. 

Climate was again the deciding factor in estab- 
lishing San Diego as aviation headquarters. 
Glenn Curtiss established his aviation school on 
North Island in 1911. Today more flying can 
be seen daily in San Diego than in any other 
city on the coast. An average of 300 army, navy 
and commercial planes are stationed at San 
Diego. 

The first commercial air line was started in 
1924 with a regular daily schedule between San 
Diego and Los Angeles. 

Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh received his 
early training here. The “Spirit of St. Louis” 
was designed and built by San Die- 
gans. His epoch-making flight to 
Paris was started from San Diego. 

The first air photos were made in 
January 1911 in San Diego. The first 
night flying was done in San Diego. 
Lincoln Beachy made his first loop- 
the-loop here in 1913. 

The first air and mail express to 
be carried in the United States was 
carried between Los Angeles and 
San Diego by the United States 
Navy. The first sea plane flight in 
the United States was in San Diego. 







































There are numerous other “firsts’ for San 
Diego but this is enough to give the reader 
some conception of the activities of the people 
of San Diego. 

Over a thousand teachers in San Diego county 
join with the city teachers during the institute 
meetings the week before Christmas. They all 
go to this meeting with the assurance of perfect 
weather. Those teachers who are desirous of 
knowing more about San Diego will find much 
interesting information awaiting them at the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Monterey 

ONTEREY 

ture California — mountains, valleys, sea- 

shores and harbors are in abundance. Within 

its confines thrive fisheries, mining, factories, 

orchards, ranches, truck gardening and poultry 

and stock raising. It is known throughout the 

world as the home of lettuce, “the great green 
gold.” 

Over 12,000 cars of lettuce are shipped annu- 


county is virtually a minia- 


ally from Salinas which means over nine million 
dollars in revenue to the growers of the district. 
This industry about equals all of the other agri- 
cultural products in the county, including dairy- 
ing and cattle raising. 

Salinas is also known as the home of the Cali- 
fornia rodeo which is held each July. 

A new industry in this county is the growing 
of the rubber producing shrub known as guayule. 
Commercial planting was started here in 1926. 
There are about 6000 acres under cultivation in 
this county today. 

In 1931 a factory in Salinas began the extrac- 
tion and refining of rubber. The first two tires 
ever made from rubber commercially grown in 
the United States are on display. One is in the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington D. C. and 
the other in the Salinas Chamber of Commerce. 


El Centro 


LMOST 400 teachers of Imperial county 

will spend the “week before Christmas” at 
El Centro, in attendance at the county institute. 
As its name translates, it is “the center’’—geo- 
graphically, industrially and socially —of the 
great Imperial Valley. 

In 1900 the population of Imperial county was 
exactly zero, and naturally the assessed valua- 
tion was represented by the same figure. In 1931 
the population was 60,983 and the assessed valu- 
ation over fifty million dollars. 

Imperial Valley now has the largest irrigation 
system in the western hemisphere—all below sea 
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The BROADWAY 


MALCOLM MeMAGHTEM, PRES. 
BROADWAY DEPARTMENT STORE. nc 


LOS ANGELES 


THIS BIG STORE 
IS A FRIENDLY 
PLACE TO SHOP 
FOR GIFTS: 206500. 


Welcome! Visiting teachers to the 
Institute! Please feel free to use 
all The Broadway's many conveni- 
ences during your stay here. It’s so 
much fun to shop for gifts this year 

selections have never been 


more varied, or prices more reason- 


able. 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


FIFTH AT SPRING, LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Reduced 
Rates 


Special 
Room 
Rates 

to 
Teachers 


in 
Coffee 
Shop 


$2.50 Cafeteria 


Single 
$4.00 Mein 
Double Dining 
with Bath Room 


GARAGE IN CONNECTION 
Cars called for and delivered to our entrances 
without charge 


Alexandria Hotel Company 
E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
President Vice-President and Managing Director 
MURRAY WOLLMAN FAY R. SMALLEY 
Operating Manager Executive Assistant Manager 













































mes tgs a 
San Bernardino, Calit. 


271 E STREET 


if Strictly fireproof, steam heated, 
with all modern conveniences. 

aie Centrally located, large lobby, 
; first class cafe in connection at 














































popular prices. Alloutside rooms. 











RATES: 


$1.50 per day without bath 
$2.00 per day with bath 
Free Parking 




















J.D. LANGFORD 
President and Manager 




















CONSERVE YOUR TIME 
And yet obtain the utmost comfort and convenience. 


Make your Los Angeles convention headquarters 
at the 


New Rosslyn Hotels 
FIFTH AND MAIN STREETS 


Centrally located. Quiet, commodious rooms with 
| deep soft beds. Delicious home-cooked meals, priced 
| far below their actual value. Private driveway 
direct to hotel lobby. 


Rooms, with bath... $2.50 and upwards 
| Rooms, without bath_.$1.00 and upwards 


FREE AUTO BUSSES TO AND FROM ALL TRAINS 























































































Hotel Californian 


35 State Street at the Beach 
WA(SANTA BARBARA 


| 2.00 single with bath 
Rooms } $2.59 double with bath 


Good food at moderate prices in our own cafe 





































In Santa Barbara— | 
the logical place for your enjoyment 
MARGARET BAYLOR INN 

Clublike Atmosphere for Men and Women | 

Moderate Rates « Excellent Cuisine 
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level. The Hoover dam on the Colorado river 
will be the highest dam in the world. From this 
great project Imperial Valley will gain direct 
and permanent benefits. The cultivated area will 
be doubled and the population increased three 
or four hundred per cent. 

This great valley today tills a half-million 
acres. It produces the world’s most spectacular 
lettuce and melon crops. Over 15,000 carloads of 
head lettuce are shipped from Imperial Valley 
fields each winter—at a time when head lettuce 
is not obtainable from any other place. Over 
20,000 cars of cantaloupes and melons are mar- 
keted each summer. 

Trains more than a mile long follow each 
other out of El Centro and other shipping points 
in the Valley daily through the season. Melons 
are marketed six months in the year. The crop 
and livestock values of Imperial county is 1931 
amounted to over 47 million dollars—a substan- 
tial increase over 1900! 


San Bernardino 

HE high school teachers of Barstow, Victor- 

ville and the high and elementary teachers of 

Needles will join with the city teachers in San 

Bernardino for the institute December 19, 20 
and 21. 

The rural teachers of the county had two days 
meetings in November and will have a third day 
in January. 

To not only the tourist but also to those who 
are fortunate in having their home in San Ber- 
nardino county, the Rim of the Worid region isa 
never-ending attraction. A broad paved highway 
extending from San Bernardino to Big Bear 
Valley, 101 miles long and more than a mile 
high, the rim of the drive affords a breath-taking 
view of deep canyons, towering, pine-clad and 
snow-capped peaks, broad mountain valleys and 
meadows, lakes and streams—the desert of the 
distant sea. 

While this drive is popular in summer with 
all Southern California, it is almost equally at- 
tractive in winter when the region is blanketed 
in snow and winter sports hold sway. 

San Bernardino was settled by the Mormons 
in 1851. The present site of the city was selected 
on account of the abundance of grass and water 
for their stock. As a protection against the In- 
dians, one of the most elaborate fortifications 
attempted in Southern California was constructed 
on the site of the present Court House—pat- 
terned very much after the Temple grounds at 
Salt Lake City. The townsite was laid out in 
1853, a mile square with broad streets, typical of 
the towns of Utah. 

The National Orange Show is held every 
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winter in San Bernardino and is attended by 
thousands of people. This show has become 
“California’s greatest mid-winter event.” 

The Santa Fe railroad company maintains its 
largest shop west of Topeka at San Bernardino. 
These shops represent an investment of over 
twelve million dollars. The monthly payroll is 
over $600,000. 


Santa Cruz 

ANTA CRUZ is the point “farthest north” 

at which the teachers will congregate in 
December. This charming city is only 78 miles 
south of San Francisco on the Monterey Bay. 
Its pleasantest claim to fame, perhaps, is its 
miles of fine beaches—no undertow. Some of 
the California big trees are only six miles from 
the city. 

While the normal population is 17,000—98% 
white—this number increases to 50,000 at times 
during the year, hence good hotel accommoda- 
tions are always available. 

The weather is almost perfect the year ’round 
—the summer temperature seldom as high as 
85 degrees and winter seldom as low as 32 
degrees. 

Protected by its guardian mountains and 
tempered by the ocean currents, Santa Cruz is 
blessed with an equable climate that is always 
comfortable and invigorating. 

Almost every kind of fruit and vegetable may 
be grown in Santa Cruz county and it is pos- 
sible to have a garden growing practically all the 
year. The growing of artichokes along the coast 
north of the city has created an income of 
$1,500,000 from the 3000 acres now under culti- 
vation. 

The annual New Year’s flower show at which 
only flowers grown out-of-doors are exhibited, 
and in which nearly 200 varieties are shown, 
is another indication of the ideal climatic con- 
ditions of Santa Cruz. 


Santa Barbara 
ANTA BARBARA is one of the worlds 
most beautiful cities. It is internationally 
famous for its Spanish architecture, and with 
its background of ocean and mountain scenery, 
it is truly a paradise. 

All through the history of Santa Barbara, the 
Spanish influence has predominated. It is re- 
flected in its homes, shows and business build- 
ings. The magnificent court house is a glorious 
tribute to these early Spanish days. 

Each August for three days, the old “Spanish 
Days Fiesta” carries the modern city back to 
the romantic and colorful Spanish era. It is a 
non-commercial event when the city is in color- 
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JACKSON BLVD. DEARBORN 
& QUINCY STS 


CHICAGO 


New 

Low Rates 
SINGLE $2.50 Up 
ROOMS $3.50 Up 
Parlor suites at equally 


attractive prices. 


400 Rooms 400 Baths 


for 
teachers 


in Chicago for business 
or recreation— who like 
to stay “in the midst of things.” 


Headquarters 


of Service Bureau of State Teach- 
ers’ Associations. 


Enjoy spacious accommodations 
and gracious hospitality at the 
Great Northern Hotel in the 
heart of Chicago's “loop.” 


*Fixed Price’? Meals 


Coffee Shop 
Breakfast- - - -~ 
Luncheon - - - 
Dinner - 


35¢ 
50c 
85c 


Luncheon 


Grill Room 
‘famed for fine cuisine” 
Luncheon - - - " 
Dinner - + - 


Fountain Room 
- +» « 35¢ 
A la carte service at sensible prices. 
Private Goies rooms available for luncheoas, 
dinners, banquets, meetings. 
yAR L Sar. 
Vice President and 
Garage opposite Quincy aeena seine 





Each card 3% x 4% inches. 
High grade Bristol, takes crayon or water color. 
Delight the Children. 
Order by number. May be assorted. 


100 Cards with Envelopes $1.00 


Mailed postpaid 
One dozen for 25c. Three dozen for 50c. 
Printed with names, 50c per name extra. 
Send cash, stamps or money order. None sent C. O. D. 
Money back if you’re not pleased. 


SUTPHEN & SUTPHEN, 542 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





Please the Parents. 





LOS ANGELES 


HOTEL STOWELL 


(Fire Proof) 
416 SOUTH SPRING STREET (Down Town) 


Room, Private Bath at $1.50 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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__Hotel Clark 


Official 
Headquarters 


The 
California 
Teachers 

Association 





SOUTHERN 
SECTION 


555 rooms . . each with 
private bath. Positively 
Fireproof. Every desired 
luxury and convenience. 
Hotel Clark Fireproof 
p Garage . . . just around 
the corner. 


| Special Rates to Teachers 


| $2.00 single 


Room with Bath - - - - | $3.00 double 





Hill Street, between Fourth and Fifth 


Los Angeles 





Greetings! 


La Palma Cafeteria 


615 South Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles 


WELCOMES YOU 
and invites you to the most dis- 
tinctive cafeteria in the country 
. . quiet, luxurious, typical—and 
the BEST FOOD. A number of 
interesting “specials” priced to 
appeal. 


Feature Dinner.......50c 
Luncheon .....30c and 40c 
AND Breakfasts! 


CAFETERIA SERVICE CONTINUOUS 
6 A. M. to 8 P. M. 


C. O. Manspeaker, Proprietor—Also Owns 
The Arbor Cafeteria 


309 West Fourth Street 
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ful mood and every one dons fiesta costumes. 

The celebration is essentially a revival of the 
historical incidents, costumes, usages and hos- 
pitality of “Spain’s reign in America.” It is 
ushered in as in the olden days, on the toll of 
the old mission’s evening angelus. 


In front of 
that ancient edifice towns people and guests 
gather to receive “la fiesta benediction,” to hear 
the chanting of the brown-robed Franciscan 
padre choir, and to join in the impromptu folk- 
dances of old Spain. 

The second day is given over to the historical 
pageantry parade depicting each colorful episode 
in the early history of Spanish California—from 
the landing of Cabrillo at Santa Barbara in 1542 
to the entry of California into the Union. 

The equestrian section of the pageantry parade 
achieves the magnificent and spectacular. Hun- 
dreds of beautiful horses, scores of silver be- 
decked saddles are featured coming: from the 
ancient Spanish ranchos nearby. 

Santa Barbara has won the “Better Homes 
in America” contest for five consecutive years, 
while last year the city withdrew in favor of the 
county, which won first honors. 


Riverside 

IVERSIDE, where the teachers of Riverside 

county meet December 19-21, is the center 
of the Orange Empire. In the counties of Riv- 
erside, San Bernardino, Orange, Los Angeles 
and Ventura is 77% of California’s orange pro- 
duction. In the Riverside district the majority 
of the crop is of the Washington Navel variety, 
shipped from December to May, and Valencias 
shipped from May to November. 

In 1870 Riverside was settled and the first 
seedling orange trees planted in 1871 by Dr. 
K. D. Shugart. Irrigation water was hauled in 
barrels from the Santa Ana river, as Riverside 
was then a desert. In 1873 two navel orange 
trees from Bahia, Brazil, were sent by William 
Saunders of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to Mrs. Eliza C. Tibbets. Mrs. Tib- 
bets made the three-day round trip to the Los 
Angeles postoffice for them. The trees were set 
out in the garden of the Tibbet’s home and grew 
splendidly, bearing a new type of fruit which 
quickly became popular. It was termed the 
Washington Navel orange. 

These two trees, from which California’s navel 
orange crop has sprung, remained in the Tib- 
bet’s garden until 1903 when one was trans- 
planted in the courtyard of the Mission Inn by 
President Roosevelt. This tree died in 1921 but 
was replaced in 1923 by a “daughter” tree. The 
other parent tree was transplanted in Low Park 
where it still stands, 
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Here are part-Hawaiian children of various mixtures, on their way to school. 


World Federation Conference 
H. Rope, Etna 


ACIFIC regional conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations held 

in Honolulu last July proved to be a most 
delightful meeting. The presence of the federa- 
tion president, Dr. Paul Monroe, and the ven- 
erable secretary, Dr. Augustus Thomas, who 
was the originator of the idea of the W. F. E. A., 
lent an air of world importance to the conference. 
Over-seas representatives were present from 
Canada, Japan, China, the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, as well as the mainland. 


The Territory of Hawaii was numerously rep- 
resented also, and everywhere there was evi- 
dence of the hospitality for which the islanders 
are famous. 


This hospitality was not a mere radiation of 
personality. Days, of hard work and 
forethought had gone into preparations for the 


weeks, 


convention. The over-seas delegates were fairly 
showered with courtesies. (And how we did 


enjoy it!) 


World Friendship in Education 


The conference was devoted, as all confer- 
ences of the W. F. E. A. are, to a better under- 
standing of the educational needs of the region 
concerned, but more especially to the consider- 
ation of those matters which make for friend- 
liness and understanding among the nations and 


to the discovery of the means for promoting 
these ends through our educational institutions. 

Teachers, mostly brown and yellow, as well 
as white, preside over schools whose pupils are 
white as well as mostly brown and yellow. All 
possible combinations of the racial varieties are 
to be found in both the teaching and student 
bodies of the territory. 


Race Hybridism at Zenith 


Descendants of Polynesian chiefs and Chinese 
traders; of white missionaries; of Portuguese, 
Chinese, Nordics, Hawaiians, of brown fathers 
and white mothers as well as white fathers and 
brown mothers; all these human mixed bloods 
and the pure bloods from which they were 
derived, mingle in these schools with one an- 
other on terms of “friendly equality.” 

Economic condescension can be found, but 
little or no race snobbery. In this situation 
were gathered in conference, representatives of 
all the nations touching the Pacific. In this 
situation, it was truly hard to say that East is 
East and West is West. 

The program provided for the conference cov- 
ered a wide variety of topics and was excellent 
throughout. Even the first meeting devoted to 
extending the welcome of the notables of Hawaii 
to the delegates, and the making of courtesy 
replies by the over-seas delegates, soared above 
the usual banalities of such an occasion. 

Other sessions were devoted to such matters 
as dual-language problems, the needs of voca- 
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tional education, child health problems, racial 
relations, the “Pacific Rim” earthquake belt, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, the clash in the 
far East, and other matters of equally wide 
interest. 


The need for vocational education is every- 
where felt throughout the East, where hereto- 
fore education has been a preparation looking 
forward to governmental or other high admin- 
istrative jobs. 


Coolie Labor Wanted 


This is the problem that haunts educators in 
Hawaii, where there are thousands of girls and 
boys of Oriental origin whose education has 
raised them, as they think, above the level of 
the manual worker, but for whom no “white 
collar” place is waiting. How 
absorbed into the economic life? 


can they be 


This problem is facing the whole Orient, even 
more urgently than it faces America. Will voca- 
tional education be the way out? Will youths, 
oriental or occidental, be willing to accept a 
vocational education in lieu of the class educa- 
tion they have been taught to respect? 


Although the conference drew on the peoples 
of the whole Pacific basin in which many lan- 
guages are spoken, the language of the confer- 
ence was English throughout (except for the 
beautiful singing in Hawaiian). The Anglo- 
Saxon, like the ancient Roman, demands that 
those who would talk with him must learn his 
language. 


English Is Dominant 
It was also notable that these others could 
talk to us in the English tongue, though it is 
to be doubted if the English-speaking delegates 
could have participated except through foreign 
interpreters had any other language been in use. 
Perforce the Orient must be dual-tongued. 
European, including American, civilization has 
had a profound influence on the Orient in recent 
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years. But the Orient has many social values, 
artistic, philosophical and institutional that it 
may well contribute to the “West.” 


It is the business of education to conduct this 
exchange and commingling of civilizations. Con- 
ferences such as this Pacific regional meeting 
promote friendships and understandings that 
make such an exchange more possible and more 
likely. 


* * * 


Talkies Aid Language Study 


New syllabus calls for foreign films to supple- 
ment classroom work. 


NTRODUCTION of foreign language talkies 

into the New York city schools as an aid in 
the teaching of modern languages is by Lawrence 
A. Wilkins, director of modern languages in the 
high schools. The talkies are presented under a 
new syllabus in visual-aural instruction, and 
enable students to hear dialogue in 
tongues. 


foreign 


Director Wilkins states: “The use of slides, 
films both silent and spoken, photographs, 
phonographic records and of other media of pre- 
sentation of material to the eye and ear is being 
carefully planned. At present there is much 
material of this description in use in the lan- 
guage departments of the 42 high schools, but 
a systematic program carefully adapted to the 
other phases of foreign language learning is 
being worked out in this new auxiliary syllabus. 

“Co-operation having interesting possibilities 
is planned with the International Cinema League. 
This organization is making available for the 
use of high school students spoken films in 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. Arrange- 
ments are being made by which students may 
view and hear, probably on Saturday mornings, 
some of the best of these films.” 

The auxiliary syllabus in visual-aural instruc- 
tion, Mr. Wilkins said, supplements the new 
syllabus in modern languages, which has as its 
chief aim the development in students of the 
ability to read foreign languages with 
and enjoyment. 


facility 





Spanish Teachers 





American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish holds its 


annual meeting at William 
Taylor hotel, San Francisco, 
December 29-30. The North- 


ern California Chapter will act 
as host. 


Dr. S. Griswold Morley, Uni- 
versity of California, is presi- 
dent of the national 
tion. 


associa- 
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Teacher... .Whither Goest Thou? 


Rosert W. SPANGLER 


OU are beginning to plan your study-travel tour for next summer and doubtless are 


looking for suggestions. 


Shall it be Europe—the Orient—South Seas—Russia—Alaska—“back home to 


see the folks”— 

mountains—or down to the sea? 
Desirable vacations all! 
Which do you prefer? 


a trip up the Redwood highway—a tour of the National parks—up to the 


Many teachers have already made some of these trips and will be glad to tell you 


their experiences. 
written by these teachers. 

Here are two things you can do: 

1. Send us your story (600 to 800 
words) about your most interesting vaca- 
tion trip. 

2. Write us a letter or postal card, 
asking us to publish a travel story concern- 
ing the particular region or journey that 
most greatly interests you. 

We will concentrate on these requests 
and get a good “personal story” from some- 
one who has been where you want to go. 
We will get you information of value—even 
if we have to ask the transportation com- 
panies for it! 

Tell us what you think of the Travel 


Sierra Educational News publishes, in its Travel Section, stories 


BOSOM RROD 
Se SCS SRS 


**Plan your tour for next summer” 


Section. Do you read it? Is it interesting? 


Does it help you make up your mind “where to go?” 
Write your letter now to Sierra Educational News, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


Intourist Moves HQ to San Francisco 


Intourist, Inc., which is the American depart- 
ment of the Soviet State Travel Bureau, which 
heretofore has had its headquarters in Los An- 
geles, will move to Suite 792 Monadnock Build- 
ing, 681 Market Street, San Francisco, about the 
middle of will hereafter be 
the Intourist, Inc., headquarters for the Pacific 
Coast. Captain R. W. Hadden, Pacific Coast 
manager, will be in charge of the San Francisco 
office. 


December, which 


The educational of the Soviet 
Government is planning certain important fea- 
tures to be staged in Moscow during the sum- 


mer 


department 


of 1933 for the purpose of acquainting 
American school teachers and university profes- 
sors with what is being done in educational lines 

R. Special tours will be arranged 
in connection with these events, due announce- 
ment of which will be made in future issues of 
the Sierra Educational News. 
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BERNSTEIN'’S 
FISH GROTTO 


424 WEST 6th STREET - LOS ANGELES 
(opposite Pershing Square) 


Home of America's Finest Fish Dinners . 

Meeting Place of the Elite of Los Angeles 
. . « Unique Atmosphere, Unexcelled Food 
and Service . . . Private Dining-room for 
Luncheons and Dinner Parties available by 
phoning to Floor Manager—VAndike 6078. 


Earn Your Tour to Europe 


all or part in summer, 1933, by assisting in 

organizing a group and acting as steamer 

hostess for well-known economical tours. 
State position and club connections. 


E. S. BATTERSON, Straus Building, CHICAGO 
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San Ponce 


Rejouissons Nous! 


The CITY of PARIS lives again! 


Encore! The spirit of the City of Paris carries on! Once more is San 


Francisco to see such a City of Paris as it knew, revered and loved for col- 
orful decades! Again is this charmed city to revel in romance-touched 
merchandise for which this institution became world-famed! 


Once again is the old City of Paris management at the helm! The course is 
charted along old familiar lines: from now on the wheel will hold steady to 
the compass! 


L’Esprit de Paris! More and more each day, you'll find it flashing from 
every corner of this great store ... in fashions. . . in fabrics. - . in novelties 


. in home furnishings once again touched by the traditional artistry that 


is so typically City of Paris. 


World Friendship 


MADELINE DAVIES 
San Pedro Street School, Los Angeles 


HIS subject has always interested me, from 

the time I was a child in the fifth grade. Per- 
haps it was because I had teachers who made 
the subject of geography so alive with their en- 
thusiasm and personal experiences abroad! 

If we can instill in our children the desire and 
curiosity to know about people in other lands, 
and make them realize what a small part of the 
world we live in, we shall have done a great 
deal. 

Why can’t our high schools in connection with 
teaching literature, language, manual training, 
and art, make trips to “China-towns” and other 
foreign districts in our cities? 

Why not plays that make heroes of our for- 
eign neighbors: 

Manual training articles could be copied from 
other lands, thereby creating more of an interest 
in their industries and an appreciation of their 
abilities. 

The time has passed when we can so selfishly 
live to ourselves and for ourselves alone, if we 
want to hasten universal love and understanding. 


PAUL VERDIER, President 





Let us then impress upon our children the 
world scope of all subjects. 


E need more travel by teachers and stu- 

dents. If our school boards could only 
work in conjunction with travel agencies to 
arrange reasonable rates, including trips for stu- 
dents, teachers, and parents as well. Perhaps 
in time we shall be able to use some of our 
great national wealth to apply on travel in such 
a way as to make the price within the reach of 
all students. . 


In conclusion, I think geography could be- 
come one of our outstanding subjects with ex- 
perimental work encouraged along the lines of 
Neighborly Understanding Neighborly Interde- 
pendence, and Neighborly Helpfulness Among 
the Nations of the World. 


* * * 


NEW illustrated leathercraft catalog, pub- 
Pisum by the Western Manufacturing Co., 
has just come off the press. Its appearance is 
timely, coming out just before the Christmas 
season. 

It will particularly interest art teachers, prin- 
cipals and superintendents. A copy may be ob- 
tained by addressing W. C. Storek, Jr., 149 Ninth 
Street, San Francisco. 
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N ancient legend tells us that on the night when Jesus was born three trees stood 

about the manger in which He lay—an olive tree, a palm tree, and a pine tree. 

The olive tree in honor of His birth gave all of its fruit as an offering. The 
palm tree through gratefulness placed all of its dates beside the manger. 


Some stars looking down and seeing that the pine tree had nothing to give stole 
down to earth and fastened themselves upon its boughs as an offering in honor of this 
Child whose life from year to year has made stronger the law of love in human relation- 
ships. Thus the first Christmas tree is said to have had its origin, the lights upon the 
tree symbolizing good cheer, kindliness, generosity, and love. 


As we, the 40,000 teachers of children in the State of California, approach the 
Christmas season of 1932, may each one of us bring more fully into his life and his 
relationships with others the application of the law of love which impels each of us to 
be more kindly, more thoughtful, and more generous to those with whom and for whom 
we live and work. 


With the most kindly greetings and best wishes for a happy holiday season, I am 


Very cordially yours, 


Witvarp E. GIveNs 
President, California Teachers Association 
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Christmas Greetings 


VIERLING KERSEY 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Sacramento 


O each associate and all fellow workers in 

the schools in California, the State Depart- 
ment of Education sends Christmas Greetings. 

This is the time when our desire to be of good 
cheer is stimulated by the good wishes that 
come to us from our friends. Trying days have 
taught us to appreciate all the more cordial 
good feeling of the cheerful holiday season. 

Strength for the days ahead comes from the 
way in which we try to meet these days. Peace 
comes from within our own hearts and cannot 
be given to us from without. Good deeds are 
performed by doing, not by dreaming. 

Then for us at this season we will be happy 
renewing our faith in humanity, stimulating a 
new sense of responsibility to our neighbors, to 
our community, to our state and to our country. 
A new pledge we assert proclaiming youth. We 
forget self in service and in that service elevate 
self above selfishness. 


* 7 * 


Fallacies of Carnegie Report 


T a recent meeting of Commonwealth Club 
of California section on education, Walter 
E. Morgan (chief of division of research and 
statistics, State Department of Education) in dis- 
cussing the many erroneous and misleading rec- 


[15] 


ommendations of the lamentable Suzzallo survey, 
stated: 


The men selected to make the Carnegie Re- 
port were perhaps as good a list of notables in 
education as could have been selected, but the 
field covered by the report was almost too large 
for any group of a similar size to cover ade- 
quately. It is unusual for one group to be com- 
posed of experts from all fields. 


In this case there were no experts in school 
finance, and recommendations of the commission 
on financial matters violate all principles of edu- 
cational finance. 

Their recommendations tend to make the 
present situation worse. They ignore wealth per 
pupil and variable costs in large and small in- 
stitutions, in that they have specified uniform 
amounts of state aid and county tuition for all 
junior colleges and lower divisions, disregard- 
ing principles of equalization which would re- 
quire uniform local effort and variable state sup- 
port for a minimum program. 


The modern tendency is for the state as a 
whole to absorb more and more of the school 
costs; herein they recommend that a large block 
of higher education, now state-supported (uni- 
versity lower division), now be saddled back as 
an expense upon local districts—changing from 
a scheme acceptable to educators to one not 
acceptable and increasing the local district tax- 
ation materially. 


Despite their statement that taxation should 
be equalized, they suggest exactly the wrong 
method to accomplish it. 
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Non-Reader 


JuANITA HEMINGER CARTER 
Littlelake Grammar School, Santa Fe Springs 


HE term “non-reader” has become all too 

common the past few years. Just what is 
a non-reader? The prefix, non, is derived from 
the word meaning nothing. Are you sure that 
the child you so carelessly labeled can learn 
nothing? 

There would be none of these so-called non- 
readers if children were treated as individuals 
and not just as one of a group. Perhaps your 
difficult child learns by the auditory method, 
yet the remaining 29 pupils in the class seem 
to be getting good results through the visual 
method which you are now using. 

Or, perhaps your difficult child has never 
been taught how to study, the chief fault behind 
all of our seemingly backward children. 


Last year there was enrolled in our school a 
bright-looking chap of 12 years of age. Accord- 
ing to his records he was another “impossibil- 
ity.” Engaging him in conversation, the super- 
visor found that he gave highly intelligent 
answers to all questions. Her first thought was 
that there must be some mistake in the records. 
A second grade reader was 
handed to him and found far 
too difficult. Not yet giving 
up hope he was passed on to 
the nurse. Here the first clue 
was found; the child was 
badly in need of glasses. 

Basing our theories on the 
belief that the child was a 
case of neglect only, inten- 
sive drill work was begun. 
The complete phonics course 
was given him. Spelling was 
taken from the phonics 
course, thereby forming a 
correlation. Simple written 
language statements were 
soon the outgrowth from the 
above correlation. 

Nothing was read aloud to 
the boy. Practically all direc- 
tions given were written. 
Day by day we saw the 
happy light come into his 
eyes as he realized his power 
to conquer difficulties. 

“It’s so much fun to study > 
when you know how,” he 
was heard to remark. 





The late Dr. Alexis F. Lange, dean of the school 


of the junior college idea in California 


By the end of the first six months the child 
had covered his reading books through the 4-B 
and had a fairly good size written vocabulary at 
his command. With but little assistance he could 
solve his arithmetic problems. 


Today that same boy is rated among the best 
readers of his fifth grade class in both oral ex- 
pression and comprehension; writes a very good 
story averaging from 3 to 5 mistakes and solves 
his arithmetic problems with no assistance what- 
soever. 


Fellow teachers let us throw out the term 
non-readers from our pedagogical vocabulary 
and remember that each child that we pass on 
labeled non-reader, impossible, etc., is a reflec- 
tion upon our teaching ability. 


* * * 


The Old Year and the New 


Tina Dernes, Shafter 


OLp Year, you are standing 

At the threshold of departure. 

I do not behold your going 

With a thought of pain 

But marvel at the store 

Of goodness you have displayed 

For twelve long months. 

While you tarried I have 

Learned to smile through 
tears; 

Cling to courage—the pres- 
ents of despair; 
Rejoice in pain; and believe 
In the full happiness of life. 
I ask no more of you. I have 
No right to ask more of you. 

Your task is well done. 


New Year, while you await 
The signal of admittance 

I would bid you to be kind. 
Do not permit that, which I 

am 
Too weak to bear, to happen 
While you reign; strengthen 
the 

Faith of my fathers; give me 
A full measure of health; 
Provide a task for me to do; 
Grant me the knowledge as 
Becometh a mother and 

One who would teach. 
New Year, I trust you. 


»f education, University of California, and father I have confidence in you. 
You must not be unkind. 
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Facts on School Costs 


The following statements come from a sum- 

mary of “Facts on School Costs’ in N. E. A. re- 

Vol. 10, No. 5, November, 1932. 

Every Californian interested in the welfare of 

children and the public schools, could well profit 

from a careful study of this illuminating factual 
bulletin 


search bulletin, 


RESENT 


cially necessary the study of facts on the cost 


economic conditions make espe- 


of public schools as related to certain other 
items. 

The cost of all tax-supported public schools is 
3.35% of the national income. This per cent is 
slightly higher than in previous years due pri- 
marily to decrease in the national income. 

Fourteen states and the District of Columbia 
spend less than 3% of their income for the sup- 
port of public education; 18 states spend be- 


tween 3 and 4%; and 16 spend more than 4%. 


of the national wealth 
If public 
elementary and secondary schools alone are con- 
sidered, less than 2% of the national wealth is 
thus invested. 


Slightly more than 2% 
exists in the form of school property. 


Only a minor part of the wealth of the nation 
is represented by its investment in public school 
grounds, buildings, and equipment. In no state 
does the value of public school property amount 
to as much as 4% of the total value of tangible 
property. 

Federal, state, and local tax collections 
amounted in 1930 to approximately 13% of the 
Nearly half of the total tax 


collections were made for the support of local 


national income. 


government. 
Annual expenditures for public educa- 
tion amount to approximately 25%e of the 


taxes collected for all public purposes. 


Over 80% of all school support comes 


from property taxes levied in local juris- 
dictions. 

Life insurance premiums claim $1.35 for each 
dollar spent for public schools. 


For each dollar of national income spent for 
¢? 29 


public education we spend $2.22 for building 


construction. 


Our annual bill for the purchase and mainte- 


nance of passenger automobiles amounts to 
about five times as much as our annual bill for 


public schools. 


Although reliable estimates can no longer be 
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secured, it is certain that the cost of public edu- 
cation is only a fraction of the annual expendi- 
tures for a few articles commonly classed as 
luxuries. 

In the period 1914-1930, school costs increased 
318%. 

The causes of increase in school costs since 
1914, in order of their relative importance, are 
(a) the depreciation of the dollar; (b) increased 
attendance; and (c) improved services. 


half of the 
school costs may be accounted for by the 
the 


Nearly total increase in 


decrease in purchasing power of 


money. 

In the period 1914-1930, length of school term 
increased approximately 9%; the proportion of 
the population between 5 and 17 years of age 
increased 21%; school enrollment below the col- 
lege level increased 34%; and the regularity of 
attendance increased 65%. 

High-school enrollment considered separately 
increased over 250%. These increases account 
for over one-fourth of the total increase in school 
costs since 1914. 

The improvements and extensions in 
school services since 1914 have accounted 
for less than one-fourth of the total in- 
crease in the cost of public education. 

These improvements include the expan- 
sion and revision of the curriculum, great 
advances in libraries and other phases of 
school remarkable 
growth in the training and qualifications 


equipment, and a 


of teaching and administrative staffs. 


C. T. A. North Coast Section 


Roy W. CLoup 

ORTH Coast Section of California Teachers 
N Association met at Willits, Mendocino county, 
October 24-26. The teachers of Mendocino and 
Humboldt counties were in attendance Mrs 
Kreiss, superintendent of Trinity county schools 
and Superintendent Harold M. Jenkin of Del 
Norte county did not join with the other two 
counties this year. 

A large part of the planning of the progran 
was done by Mendocino County Superintendent 
Fred Patton. The members of the state depart- 
ment furnished most of the program. Mr. Ker- 
sey was present and gave several very splendid 
talks. Walter Morgan, chief of the division of 

(Please turn Page 47) 
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Salary Cuts — Why ? 


Atta K. West, Cedar Brook 


NOWING my situation is similar 
to that of great numbers of rural 
school teachers, I wish to make a 
plea for all who are depressed in 
facing the present demand for salary 
reductions. Most of us are paid only 
for the nine months we teach. We are generally 
forced to pay exorbitant board bills or high 
rents, so we find the cost of daily sustenance 
very high. 
I pay exactly half of my salary for two board 
bills during the school year, one for myself and 
the other for a child in high school. 


Although we both dress quite plainly, we have 
to use much care in the selection of clothing 
to prevent undue criticism in this regard. 


Many are the hours we spend repairing our 
garments because we cannot afford new ones. 
The quality of durability as well as of appro- 
priateness must be considered with every gar- 
ment made or purchased. 


Our pleasures, and often comfort as well, 
often must be sacrificed, so as not to incon- 
venience those who are at all willing to accom- 
modate us while in their communities. 


Some teachers are allowed only the living 
room, and must sleep for the whole school year 
on a narrow cot or lounge. Naturally they 
must remain up until the family retires. If 


company calls, the situation may become very 
inconvenient. 


Some have to board themselves and perhaps 
not even see another woman for weeks at a 
time. One teacher told me that she died a 
thousand deaths every night she retired alone, 
and away from other human habitation, perhaps 
to be awakened by the howling of the coyotes 
on their raids. 


ANY communities throughout the length 
and breadth of the land are so isolated 
that their teachers are forced to remain away 
from home and friends for a whole school year 
at a time, without even the privilege of dis- 


cussing their problems or plans with others who 
understand. 


Long Winter Isolation 


In the northern part of our state, the snow 
closes the mountain roads for from four to six 
or seven months at a time. There are days and 
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even weeks that we can get no mail 
except what can be brought by men 
on snow-shoes. Sometimes, when our 
schools close, we have either to walk 
or ride a mule over the mountain from 
one snow-line to the other. 

We spend much of our vacation 
time, at our own expense, at some 
state college summer school, that we 
may return to our fields of duty, 
better able to lead our children into 
knowledge, wisdom, and character training. 
Professional self-improvement is required of us. 


The state and community both demand the 
best possible education for the child. Society 
should insist that the best is none to good for 
those who are rising up to take the reins of gov- 
ernment, and all positions of responsibility which 
we must one by one lay down. 


The cause of education and good citizenship 
should be sponsored by the state as its most 
worthwhile investment, instead of enforcing 
greater hardships on the teachers who are 


already giving their all for the uplifting of hu- 
manity. 
* * * 


Love of Children: A Song 


ANNETTE SQurireE, Corcoran 


Tune: Love’s Old Sweet Song 


Tuerre is a love that every heart has known, 
Deep in our lives we keep it for our own. 
Some child has blessed us with a love so strong 
That love is always in our hearts a song. 
From love like this we build our dreams alway, 
From love like this was built the P.-T. A. 


Refrain: 
From our love of children P.-T. A. has grown, 
All the love of children hearts have ever known! 
And the dream we cherish, that for which we 
long, 
Is to give to children more joy and song, 
More joy and more song! 


When love like this has stirred the inmost heart 
Then other children in our lives have part. 
Like blossoms springing in a desert place, 

Love of the children gives a sweeter grace 

Till we hold dear not only ours alone! 

Love makes the children of the world our own! 


* * * 


The teachers of Elsinore union school district 
are again enrolled 100% in C. T. A. and N. E. A. 
for 1933, according to report from Marple Laird, 
principal. The Elsinore teachers have maintained 
this honorable record over a period of years. 
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Do You Love Children? 


Witcarp E. Givens, President 
California Teachers Association 


HERE is no more important question that a 

teacher can ask himself than “Do I really 
love girls and boys?” The teacher who cannot 
truthfully and enthusiastically answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative will fail to become any- 
Love for 
girls and boys is essential in becoming a truly 
great teacher. 


thing more than an ordinary teacher. 


The new teacher who comes fresh from col- 
lege, who has spent most of the years of his life 
thus far in dealing primarily with books, and 
who frequently is laden with elaborate methods 
of procedure, often forgets that there is noth- 
ing that really counts in school except the wel- 
fare of children. 


The academic teacher in his zeal to teach the 
daily lesson well, to bring a finished conclusion 
to a classroom project, and to carry out his 
cherished method of procedure sometimes sac- 
rifices the child to the subject matter. 

He forgets that it is the child who is to be 
taught, not the subject. 

It requires much more patience, courage, and 
ability to teach girls and boys than it does to 
teach subjects. Subject-matter is much more 
docile and lifeless than girls and boys. But the 
teacher who truly loves girls and boys and who 
realizes that teaching means the inspiring, direct- 
ing, and changing of the lives of these girls and 
boys gladly attempts the more difficult thing. 

Protect Our Children 

All teachers who are teaching because they 
love children and are seeking every means to 
serve children must 
give serious thought to the 
protection of the best inter- 


these 


ests of children during these 
times of economic depression. 

The problem that faces us 
now is not only the problem 
of doing those things our- 
selves in the classrooms 


which are for the best inter- 


EMI-ANNUAL meeting of California Teachers Association Council of Education is held 
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ests of children, but we face the problem, serious 
in its possibilities, of fighting for the necessary 
funds children can be educated. 
The American people can hoard their money, 


starve their fellow human beings, reduce salaries, 


with which 


lower standards of living, and paralyze industries 
that depend on generous buying power, or they 
can recognize frankly that our real treasure is 
human about to protect and 
defend the best interests of our children. 


Children Come First 


They can put children first and keep them 


values and set 


first, knowing that it is they who must carry the 
torch tomorrow if civilization and progress are 
to march forward. This may mean some per- 
sonal sacrifice, but sacrifice in order that chil- 
dren may have the best educational opportuni- 
ties is no new thing in America. 


M°:: of the men and women who today 
form the backbone of the republic hold 
their present places because far-sighted parents 
and teachers knew that children came first and 
had the courage to sacrifice in order that all 
children might have the finest educational op- 
portunities. That is the real American spirit. 

Many a fellow human being has approached 
the end of life only to realize too late that the 
values for which he spent his years were not 
the real values. He has toiled for self, or fame, 
or power, or money, only to discover in the end 
that human values tower above all. 

The kindliness of neighbors, the approval of 
friends, worthy work well done, treasures of 
truth and faith carefully taught to a generation 
ready and eager to carry their share of the tasks 


and responsibilities of life—these are the values 
that make life rich and abundant. 
values 


It is for these 


that public schools are maintained 


give 
and 


and that real teachers 


their time, thought, 
energy. These are the values 
that we must protect during 
Our 


times of depression. 


children are worth 


than 


more 
anything else in life. 

Let us keep them first in 
depression years as well as 
in prosperous years. 


at Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, December 3. C. T. A. Board of Directors meets on 
December 2 and also holds a joint meeting with C. T. A. Section Presidents and Secretaries 


on that date. Major issues of child, school, and teacher welfare will be discussed. 
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Financing Education in California 


C. R. Horsrook, Superintendent City Schools, Santa Cruz 


UR present econoniic or financial situa- 

tion is so unstable and uncertain that 

even our outstanding economists are 
unable to predict with any degree of assurance 
just what the next steps are to be. The Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce in a recent 
report shows that our business activities for 
1932 compared with 1929 are as follows: 


Factory employment curtailed 40%. 

Building operations in cities reduced 75%. 
Car loads of freight down 44%. 

Farm product prices lower by 57%. 

Retail trade volume reduced from 32% to 43%. 
Bank debits down 50%. 

Wholesale prices lower by 31%. 


Reports from other states indicate even more 
serious conditions. Whether this general con- 
dition is temporary or a new condition of more 
or less permanency, there is no general agree- 
ment. 


Public Revenues and Expenditures 


The reductions of all forms of income have 
resulted in very materially reducing local, state 
and national revenues available for current ex- 
penditures. California’s governmental incomes 
have been greatly diminished due to the de- 
creased income of corporations, decrease in 
assessed valuations of common property, and to 
tax delinquencies for the past year amounting 
averaging approximately 11% 
but in some counties running as high as 30%. 

It is 


to $23,500,000, 


difficult, of course, for private business, 
stores or factories to reduce their operation and 
their expenditures to meet a 30-40% decrease in 
sales, but that it can be done has been demon- 
strated by those enterprises which are still op- 
erating and are not bankrupt. 

' 


On the other hand, for governmental enter- 


prises, particularly schools, to make similar re- 
ductions is almost impossible. The reasons are 
quite evident when one considers that public 
business has not been decreased 
as private enterprises have but on 
the contrary their services have 
had to be expanded in the form 

1 Excerpts from an address be- 
fore the recent state convention 
of California School Superinten- 


dents, San Francisco 





of all types of relief and welfare work in addi- 
tion to the usual services. 

Schools in the same manner have experienced 
increased attendance, particularly in the upper 
levels, due to unemployment, and have had to 
render much more public health and charity 
service than in normal times. 

That this is true is recognized by no less an 
economist than Robert Murray Haig who re- 
cently, in the New York Times, states: 

“Incidentally, this question of stability of tax 
revenue during the various phases of the busi- 
ness cycle stands in need of much more attention 
than it has received. It is being impressed upon 
us that public expenditures are difficult to con- 
tract in a period of depression. Indeed, even the 
most conservative, by their actions if not by 
their words, are rapidly committing themselves 
to the position that sound public policy requires 
expansion rather than contraction in periods 
such as this,” 


F all of us were prophets of the future we no 

doubt would advocate as Professor Haig sug- 
gests, that we should bond our future in order 
to continue public expenditures at approximately 
present levels, provided, of course, that there is 
no waste or extravagance. It is exceedingly 
doubtful, however, that we shall return to such 
conditions as we had in 1929 for a long period 
of years. 

We must, therefore, agree with the great mass 
of our citizens that all forms of public expen- 
ditures must be reduced, particularly current ex- 
penditures as distinguished from capital outlay 
or permanent improvements. 

The tax situation is so critical that unless 
there is a very definite reduction in expendi- 
tures, most of the agricultural property will 
soon be in the hands of the state because of the 
inability of present owners to pay taxes, and 
there will be little productive property left from 
which to secure public revenues. 


Our Present Critical School Situation 
With the ever increasing and mounting cost 
of education during the past two 
decades, the problem of how much 
education the state shall give to 
its youth and how much that edu- 
cation should cost and where the 
money should come from to pay 
this cost, has been more to the 
forefront during the past two years 
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than any other question pertaining to public 
expenditure. What the not 
but should teach, how the youth 
trained in the schools behave and perform, has 


schools teach, do 


teach and 
been the subject of much comment and criticism 
The fact that the schools 
must care for more pupils and render more serv- 


in the public press. 


ices with a rapidly decreasing budget, is min- 
imized. 

There appears to be widespread, ever increas- 
ing opposition to public expenditures for educa- 
tion. This problem of school finance has become 
more acute than ever before in the history of the 
country. 

It is fairly easy to expand and increase costs 
but very difficult to effect substantial reductions 
without reducing the service rendered. Where 
definite services have been eliminated in the pro- 
gram of reducing expenditures, members of the 
public have been quick to object, and indicate 
that they desire to have all services continued 
but with much less cost. 


Public Schools Are Not Local Projects 


Two the 
have 
The 
development is the 
public schools are community insti- 


and fundamental 
relationship of the and its 
predominated throughout the United States, 
first in point of 
theory that 
tutions and that the state is interested in aiding 
or stimulating support for such schools. 


basic concepts of 


state schools 


time and 


Based on the 


provide for 


makes no 
prescribed 


this theory 
attempt to 
program, 


State 
the 
the state give definite 
consideration to the ability of local communities 
to provide this program. 


special 


school nor does 


The state apportions its 


money purely as aid or as a stimulus to com- 
munity endeavor. Under this theory the state 
could have no right to prescribe standards, 
courses of study and specific requirements for 
the schools to meet but must leave each com- 
munity to devise its own standards. 

HE second and more generally accepted 


theory today is, that all public schools are 
state schools and that the state is duty bound 
to provide a revenue system which will recog- 
nize the total need of the schools for carrying 
on the prescribed program and the ability of the 
communities to provide for this program. 


the undertakes to 


equalize educational opportunities and burdens 


In other words, state 
of taxation for school support. Under this theory 
the 


courses of study and requirements that all of the 


state sets definite standards, prescribes 
public schools of the state must meet if they 
are to receive state support. 


Which of 
California schools? 


for the 
When we turn to our Con- 


these theories is correct 


stitution, our Civil Code, our School Code and 
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court interpretations, everything shows definitely 
that the schools are state institutions over which 
the legislature has full control. The legislature 
may delegate certain responsibilities to boards of 
education or school trustees for the management 
of the public schools as it does the state univer- 
sities, to the board of regents. 


Public Schools Are State Institutions 


The legislature may change the organization 
of schools at any time, within the limits fixed 
within the Constitution, if it desires to do so. 
The from decisions 


following court 


show conclusively that every public school in 


excerpts 


California is a state institution just as much as 
the University of California is a state institution. 

One supreme court decision says, “The educa- 
the children of the state ... is ina 
sense exclusively the function of the state.” In 
was held that “The management 
of the public schools is a state affair and school 


tion of 


another case it 
districts are at most a state agency for that pur- 
that “The 


schools is, 


Other decisions held 
ment and control of public 
article IX of the constitution, a 
affair’: that “The school district is 
instrumentality of the and the 
that it may the more effec- 
tively discharge its appointed duty’; that 
without general 
Their 
to specific purposes.” 
held 
the 


pose.” manage- 
under 
state and not a 
municipal 
but an state 
state incorporates it 
school 
trustees “are special agents 
represent the 


are all devoted by statute 


power to district. funds 


Referring to school property it has been 
that “the beneficial owner of 
state itself” that “its agents and manda- 
(boards of school trustees) are essentially 
but trustees of the holding the 
and devoting it to which 
itself directs.’’ held 
have not 


the fee is 
and 
tories 
nothing state, 
property 
the 
that “The compulsory education laws 
only required the child to spend a 
its minority in public or 
but have 
ment of such 


the purposes 


state And again it was 


large part of 
private institutions of 
prohibited the 
gainful 


learning, also employ- 


children in 
“The state has not 


occupatior Ss 
only assumed the function 
the children 
surrender by the child 


the 


education to but has 
the 


parents of 


of giving an 


also insisted upon 
and by its 


that 


time necessary for 


education.” 


schools are state institutions 


That 
rather than district institutions has been recog- 
the 


public 


nized in court decisions throughout land 


There can be no doubt that as a matter of fact 
and law, public schools are state institutions in 
California and it thus becomes the duty of the 
state to authorize a system for administering and 
the 
proximate equality in prescribed educational op- 


financing schools which will provide ap- 


portunities and burdens of support. 
We, as school leaders, must accept and secure 
recognition from the public of the fact that our 


schools are state and not community institutions. 
There is no other logical ground and there is no 
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other basis on which we can justly call upon the 
state or the legislature for further aid. 


Reorganize the Administrative Units 


Through the separation of secondary and ele- 
mentary education and the multiple small dis- 
trict system, we have one of the most inefficient 
organizations for administering education to be 
found anywhere in the more progressive states. 
Because of our inability to agree on a solution 
of this problem we have been hopelessly unable 
to offer effective leadership on this problem. 


HE existence of our numerous small school 

districts and separation of elementary and 
secondary education is basicly related to the 
problem of equality of educational opportunity 
and tax burdens. 


We have adopted resolutions in the conven- 
tion for the past five or six years confirming our 
belief in larger districts and single coterminous 
units for elementary and secondary education 
under one board of education for the administra- 
tion of elementary and secondary education, but 
up to the present nothing of consequence has 
been done to bring about such a reorganization. 


We must unite on some plan to revise our 
inefficient organization of schools or we will 
have a plan forced upon us which someone else 


will devise and which may not be educationally 
sound. 


Equalize School Opportunity 
In a meeting 8 years ago, a report was sub- 
mitted pointing out the fact that our system of 
apportionment was defective, chiefly because it 
failed to recognize the inequality in the distribu- 
tion of wealth as compared with school pop- 
ulation. 


All of us agreed concerning the facts and the 
great inequalities existing. They had _ been 
described years earlier than this by Drs. Cub- 
berley, Swift and others. 

But once again the large wealthy school dis- 
tricts, because of their selfishness and unwilling- 
ness to surrender a cent of their state money, 
which should have been used to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities in the poorer districts, are 
chiefly responsible for the continuance of an 
apportionment scheme which is inequitable and 
unworthy of the State of California. 

Proposals for furnishing some type of equali- 
zation have been introduced in the past three 
legislatures but the influence of the large 
wealthy districts has prevented them from re- 
ceiving much consideration. 


California’s Antiquated and Inequitable 
Tax System 


In such a time as this, almost every state in 
the Union is engaged in a critical examination 
of its public expenditure program to discover 
ways and means of reducing costs on the one 
hand and an examination of its revenue system 
on the other hand to determine if there are 
more equitable and less painful methods of 
securing the money for supporting its public 
enterprises. 


This is true in California, where there is gen- 
eral agreement that our taxation scheme as 
compared with our other developments is anti- 
quated and most inequitable. 


1. Attention has been called to the fact that 
we secure 75% of our revenues and public ex- 
penditures in this state from the ad valorem tax 
on common property. 


An Unjust and Stupid Tax 


Morrison says, concerning this, “The retention 
of the general property tax, in the form familiar 
to Americans, at least as the foundation of a 
general tax system, among a people distin- 
guished for economic genius in the ordinary 
affairs of business, is an enigma. Tax officials 
for well over a half century have been con- 
demning its injustice and stupidity, often in 
terms so vigorous as to be vitriolic. Profes- 
sional students of taxation are unanimous in 
yielding it slight respect.” 


Seligman, outstanding tax expert, is more 
vigorous in his denunciation of this tax. He 
stated: “Practically, the general property tax as 
actually administered is beyond all doubt one of 
the worst taxes known in the civilized world. 
Because of its attempt to tax intangible as well 
as tangible things, it sins against the cardinal 
rules of uniformity, of equality and of univer- 
sality of taxation. It puts a premium on dis- 
honesty and debauches the public conscience; 
it reduces deception to a system, and makes a 
science of knavery; it presses hardest on those 
least able to pay; it imposes double taxation 
on one man and grants entire immunity to the 
next. In short, the general property tax is so 
flagrantly inequitable, that its retention can be 
explained only through ignorance or inertia. It 
is the cause of such crying injustice that its 
alteration or its abolition must become the battle 
cry of every statesman and reformer.’ 


Most of the countries of the world, and a 


majority of the states of the United States, 
have abandoned this tax as the chief or basic tax 


(Please turn to Page 50) 
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The Schools and the Press 


ARTHUR | 
Santa 


*. Corey, Assistant County Superintendent of Schools 
Ana, Orange County 


GOOD school does not speak for itself loudly enough. It needs an advocate 


with the people. 


means of regular educational interpretation.’ 


DUCATORS need always to remember that 
newspapers are essentially private institu- 
tions, operated for profit. The newspaper recog- 
nizes its public trust, but in order to remain in 
the field it must make profits commensurate with 
the large investment necessary for its operation. 
School people, with a characteristic academic 
attitude, are prone to discredit this commercial 
policy of the press; and the journalists respond 
that the schools, with generous public support, 
can afford to be high-minded and idealistic. 


Educators and Editors Should Cultivate 
Understanding 


An afternoon paper in Chicago recently offered 
its columns to the Principals Club of that city 
for a regular school feature. The principals 
wrote the material and the newspapers criticized 
it severely. 

Then the regular staff of the paper prepared 
the column and the school men were shocked at 
the emphasis given to graft and scandal.’ 

This characteristic difference in attitude is 
well-illustrated in the following quotations sum- 
marized some years ago from statements by 
many prominent members of both professions: 


Editors Viewpoint 


In general, school people have not learned the 
technique of newspaper writing. They do not 
recognize the elements that make for news 
interest. 

Their writing style is not suited to the news- 
paper and they do not know how to prepare copy 
properly. 

They do not collect news systematically nor 
deliver it promptly. They do not follow the well- 
defined rules which govern the preparation of 
newspaper copy.® 


Educators Viewpoint 

Newspaper organizations do not always handle 
the school news prop- 
erly. They lack a school 
point-of-view and their 
sense of values often re- 
sults in a_ sensational 
presentation. 

They are not careful 
to present the facts ex- 
actly as they exist. As 





The schools must be carried to the people every day of the 
year and the newspaper, through its news 


columns, is one of the most effective 


a general thing, they do not eive the school 
news the position to which its imnortance would 
entitle it.‘ 

One cannot thoughtfully read these opinions 
but to conclude that the educators have been 
too self-righteous and complacent. 


The newspaper man owns his own industry, 
and those who wish service from him must meet 


his conditions. One editor rightfully concluded: 

When school people acquire a liking for the 
aroma of printers ink, school news will cease to 
be a fizzle and tax-payers will ston kickine at 
school appropriations. 


What Is News? 


The first principle for the school man to con- 
sider is that if he wishes an article printed it 
must actually be news. Newspapers have definite 
standards for news material. Every newspaper 
is supported by revenue from columns used for 
advertising of various sorts. If such material 
were freely admitted to the news columns, there 
would be no sale for advertising space and the 
largest means of financial support would be cut. 

In the editors words, “News is what happens 
today that interests me, and my problem is to 
multiply me by you and then divide by the num- 
ber of columns that I have at my disposal. News 
must not only be about something that happens, 
but it must be fresh and interesting. Not even 
ice cream in August is as perishable as is news.” 


When to Use the Newspaper 
The efficiency of a newspaper program of edu- 
cational interpretation depends not only on its 
news value, but on its regularity. 
The newspapers feel that school people tend 
to seek publication only when they 
thing from the people. 


need some- 
When he has no par- 
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ticular ax to grind, the school man is apt to 
treat a reporter as an intruder. 

If the schools expect the co-operation of the 
press in an emergency, it is only reasonable for 
them to expect co-operation from the schools in 
every day filling their papers with interesting 
and worthwhile news. 

Even if it is not always printed, the news- 
papers of a community should be provided reg- 
ularly with the everyday events of the classroom 
and playground. 


What News to Emphasize 

Undoubtedly the events which touch the chil- 
dren closely are most interesting to the people. 
Farley’s study has been often quoted on this 
point.’ He interested himself in finding what the 
people would like to have the newspapers print 
about the schools. 

Gathering information from all parts of the 
country and from all walks of life, he concludes 
that the interest of the public is greatest in pupil 
progress, instructional method, course of study, 
and pupil health. 

Several studies of the actual content of the 
newspapers have shown that less than 20% of all 
published school news is in these fields.**”° 
School men can help to improve this situation if 
they will. 


Transforming Educators Into Reporters 

A few simple rules are here given which, if 
studied and practiced by school men, will work 
wonders in increasing the respect and co-opera- 
tion of the local editor.” 

1. The information must be accurate. 

2. Article must be brief but must give all the 
facts. 

3. The lead sentence must answer the ques- 
tions Who? What? When? Where? and if pos- 
sible Why? How? 

4. Never use the first person. (I, we, us, 
our.) Write impersonally. 

5. Opinion is never stated in a news article, 
unless the author of the opinion is mentioned. 

6. Use short clear sentences. Write news, not 
literature. 


~ 


7. Write with the public and 


not the educator in mind. WS 


The old Russian fort and com- 
munity near the mouth of the 
Russian river was for decades a 
notably picturesque northern set- 
tlement, contrasting with the 
Spanish pueblos. of the south 


WES 


Y 


8. Arrange detail in order of importance so 
that if the article is cut to fit space, the most 
essential part will remain. 

9. Names should be used when possible. 

10. Do not write a head line. Most editors 
write their own. 

11. The value of the news depends on its 
recency. 

How to Prepare the Copy 

1. Copy should always be typewritten and 
double-spaced. 

2. Write only on one side of the paper. 

3. Do not carry sentences from one page to 
the next. 

4. Leave wide margins at top, sides, and bot- 
tom of pages for copy readers notations. 


Know Your Editor 

Every school person who has not already 
done so, should visit a newspaper plant. Call 
and chat with your editor. Occasionally ask 
him for advice on matters of publicity. He’s 
human and will enjoy giving you his ideas. A 
successful editor will give you freely advice 
which from an advertising expert would be pro- 
hibitive in cost. 
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High School Courses in Pacific Relations 


Joun A. Hocxettr, University of California, Berkeley 


Fast is East, and Il’est is West 
And never the Twain shall meet. 


Kipling. 


EVER is a strong word—too strong in 
Kipling’s couplet, for the East and the 
West are meeting daily on the shores of 
the Pacific. too, that the 
eastern and western neighbors of this mightiest 


It seems inevitable, 


of oceans will meet more and 
more frequently and more and 
more intimately—for weal or 
for woe—in the days ahead. 

Will the coming generation 
of Californians be able to con- 
front these unavoidable contacts 
with an understanding, a sym- 
pathy, and a respect for other 
peoples that will make for the 
mutual enrichment of life or 
will the suffering and tragedy 
of international conflict be the 
chief outcome? 

The answer is to be found in 
part in the program of our Cali- 
fornia schools, on all educational levels. 

The purpose of this article is to call attention 
to pioneer work being done by several Califor- 
nia senior high schools in offering courses in 
Pacific Relations. In a preliminary investiga- 
tion, the writer addressed a letter of inquiry to 
each city superintendent of schools in California 
and in several other large western cities. 

It was discovered that several high schools 
are pioneering in this field, and that a number of 
others are giving serious consideration to the 
possibility of offering such a course. 

Pan - Pacific 
History is that of the Stockton high school, in- 
troduced some seven years ago. 


One of the earliest courses on 
In this course, 
the first ten weeks are devoted to the western 
countries bordering the Pacific-—Canada, Mex- 
South the 


second half of the semester, attention is given 


ico, Central and America. During 
to Hawaii and its interesting racial experiment, 


to China, Japan, Australia and the Philippines. 


In the course in Lowell high school, San 
Francisco, somewhat less emphasis is given to 
the history of Central and South America since 
a separate course in Spanish California history 


is offered. An interesting feature of this course 





is a Pacific Relations club which supplements 
the activities of the classroom. 

The Pacific Relations course in Oakland 
Technical high school was introduced a year 
ago, and has proven as interesting and popular 
as those of longer standing. This course com- 
prises five units as follows: The importance of 
the Pacific today, China, Japan, Oceania, and 
American policy in the Pacific area. A similar 
course is offered in Castlemont 
high school, Oakland. 

Courses similar to those de- 
scribed are also given in several 
Los Angeles high schools, in 
Antioch, in San Bernardino and 
in Raymond, California. Men- 
tion should be made of the ex- 
cellent course in Pacific rim his- 
tory which has been offered for 
several years in Seattle. 


FEW 


may be made. The course 


general statements 


in Pacific Relations or Pacific 


History is generally a one- 
semester, elective course offered in the eleventh 
or twelfth years. Both instructors and students 
have been pleased with the pioneer courses. 
There is rather widespread interest in these 
courses on the part of social studies teachers in 
other high schools, with several persons def- 
initely planning to introduce similar courses in 
the near future. 
in the subject and 
because of its importance, Reginald Bell of Stan- 
ford university, Donald Nugent of Menlo junior 
college and the writer have attempted to develop 


Because of the interest 


a syllabus or teaching outline for a course in 
Pacific Relations for secondary schools. 

Free use has been made of the outlines already 
The 


syllabus is organized into several large units, 


developed in the schools mentioned above. 


with a suggested outline of content and pupil 
activities for each unit. 

The 
and magazines,—have been collected and care- 
fully scrutinized. 


available references,—books, pamphlets 
These are listed in a general 
and in a highly selected, minimum bibliography, 
as well as in connection with each unit. 

A limited number of copies of this syllabus is 
available for free distribution to any teacher in- 


terested in the possibilities of such a course. 
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An Adventure in Education 


Mrs. Marian Greco, Principal 
Luther Burbank School, Santa Rosa 


REASURED among the ideals of thinking 

people is their individual concept of an ideal 
city. The outlines, character and government 
of this city are manifold, but all such dreams of 
civic perfection have certain common character- 
istics, certain that all who love their 
fellow-men, long to approach. 


graces, 


The Luther Burbank School City in Santa 
Rosa has taken its citizens a long way on the 
road to perfect government. Here all men are 
regarded as equal, and have an equal voice in the 
making of laws that govern the city. Here no 
one receives over much honor, or over much 
blame; and gain 


thoughts of the city officials. 


enters the 
Here wealth or 
poverty can never help or hinder the rise of a 
leader, and a lack of. brotherly kindness, and 
gentle courtesy constitute the only pauperism; 
and happiness and helpfulness are the gold of 
the realm. 


personal never 


Five years ago the Luther Burbank school 
was an ordinary public elementary school, con- 
taining the first six grades and a kindergarten. 
There were 400 children enrolled, 11 teachers, 
1 school building, built in 1906, a bungalow that 
had been built by the cheapest bidder. 


Whenever there was a teachers meeting, or 
an institute these teachers were always admon- 
ished to teach citizenship. “The keynote of 
education is citizenship,” proclaimed the noted 
educator when speaking at these meetings. 


“Lift your thought,” he shouted to his polite 
but puzzled audience, “above the routine of 
academic instruction to the higher aim of mod- 
ern education, citizenship.” 


Practical Citizenship Training 


The 11 teachers and 1 principal of the Luther 
Burbank school took these speeches very seri- 
ously. They knew they could not train children 
to be citizens of tomorrow, any more than you 
can learn the virtues in order to practice them 
tomorrow. No, if the children were to be 
taught citizenship, they must begin right away 
to be good citizens. And then, the question 
came, good citizens of what? The city of Santa 
Rosa, like all well regulated cities, was a city 
made and governed by adults, for adults. Now 
a child is not a small adult, but an individual 
with ideals, pleasures, pains and desires all its 
own. Therefore, by all the laws of common 
sense, if the child was to learn citizenship by 
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being a citizen, he must be a citizen of a child's 
city made up of experiences that he could un- 
derstand and appreciate because they were his 
own. 


So, after a big rally in the assembly room, 
the Luther Burbank School City came into 
being. A mayor and five city councilmen form 
the governing body of the city. These are duly 
nominated and elected at the beginning of each 
school year. 


A School Election 


When election day comes, the adult election 
booths are borrowed and set up in the school 
basement. The high school commercial depart- 
ment prints the ballots. An election board is 
appointed from the sixth grade, and there you 
are. A real election with real issues, and with 
the same setting that govern adult elections. 
Everybody votes from the second grade up. 
The first grade and kindergarten should vote, 
but they’re a bit shaky on their reading. 


The city council, with the mayor presiding, 
hold weekly meetings. There is a city clerk to 
attend to the minutes and announcements. The 
principal is ex-officio member of the council. 


Realizing that government is not the only 
important civic activity indulged in by a city, the 
Luther Burbank School City places equal im- 
portance upon organization and business. Each 
school room, formally known as a grade, has 
been changed to some sort of business activity. 


When the sixth grade pupil enters school in 
the morning, he finds himself in the school 
bank, and all day long his work revolves around 
the business of a bank. 


There is, of course, a bank president, and one 
lovely green bank built by the children. These 
children were made to realize that a banker 
must improve hiinse!f in every way in order to 
better perform the duties of a banker. 

There are cashiers for the Arithmetic Bank, 
the Foreign Investment Bank (History and 
Geography), the Thought Bank (Language and 
Reading). Of course, the same green bank is 
used by all, but the name is always conscien- 
tiously changed to correspond with the invest- 
ments being deposited. 


Instead of being marked 70% or 20%, or 
A, B, C, these bankers are paid by check. 
$20 for a good paper, $15 for one not so good. 
$100 for something else, according to the amount 
of time involved, and the excellence of the re- 
sult. This money the child duly deposits in the 
bank, and receives credit in his bank book. 


The fact that the money is imaginary makes 
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no difference to the children. It is a real ex- 
perience as far as they are concerned. 

The work in arithmetic is percentage, interest, 
the writing of checks, the making out of deposit 
slips, etc. In history and art they are deep in 
the study of old coins. 


VERY organization in the Luther Burbank 

School City gives a portion of its time to 
community service. The work of the banker 
class is to take care of the weekly deposits 
made by the whole school. 


A bank has been built in the upper hall. It 
looks very much like a section out of a real 
bank. Children from the sixth grade, chosen for 
their ability to handle such a situation, manage 
this bank. They take care of the savings 
accounts of every child in the school. This 
money is later collected by representatives of 
the two leading banks in the town. 


A Dynamic School Library 


The high fifth grade has been converted into a 
public library. This class had a course in the 
management of a library from the town librarian. 
They elected a chief librarian and three assist- 
ants. They then began the collection of books 
for the library. Friends of the school donated 
many lovely books. The superintendent gave 
them all the sample copies that came his way. 
These books were catalogued and issued to any 
child in the school city. 

The reading tables are being used all day long 
by somebody. When children in other rooms 
have finished their work they are allowed to go 
to the library and read. This library class has 
naturally become deeply interested in books, and 
many games have been invented by the children 
and teachers to spread this interest to other 
classes. 

The geography and history were made espe- 
cially fascinating in this room through the use 
of devices based on library work. For language 
they wrote books for the smaller children and 
collected much useful data. 

The low fifth grade is a chamber of commerce. 
They have a president and secretary, and their 
duty to their school city is to take a hand in 
everything that makes for betterment or happi- 
ness. 

Santa Rosa has ro playgrounds. This class 
worked out a model park and playground. The 
children put into useful practice what they were 
learning about measurements. Dozens of arith- 
metic games were played, using the playground 
plans of the individual members of the class as 
material. 
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The above three pictures show scenes in a mod- 
ern kindergarten, which is a basic and integral 
part of the modern primary school. Good kinder- 
garten training is exceedingly valuable 


Their geography, history, reading and lan- 
guage are developed through the making of 
chamber of commerce booklets for each state. 
They have a luncheon once a month, and the 
programs put on at this time constitute their 
oral language. 

The high fourth grade decided upon a post 
office for their civic activity. They built a real 
looking post office in their room, and a mail box 
out in the hall. Everybody in the Luther Bur- 
bank School City writes letters to everybody 
else, drops them in the mail box, and the post 
office department sees to it that the mail is 
delivered. 

Lots of fine arithmetic games teaching the 
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fundamentals of multiplication are worked out 
with a post office as a background. They learn 
geography from their stamp collections and also 


a considerable amount of history. 


An Active Health Department 


The high third grade is the health depart- 
ment. Their slogan is, “Better health for all.” 
The officers, elected by the class, are the Cap- 
tain of Health, Yard Inspector, Housekeeper, 
and Personal Hygiene Inspector. This class 
conducts the “Half-Pint” milk station. The boys 
in the class built the station of card-board 
boxes and lathes. You may not believe it, but 
it really was very artistic when it was finished 
and painted. 


ACH Monday morning the Captain of 

Health gets the milk orders for the week. 
The total order is given to the big milk man 
when he comes. When the Captain of Health 
returns to his classroom after conferring with 
the milk man, he gives the orders to the class, 
who are the bookkeepers. Each pupil has made 
a little notebook in which he keeps an itemized 
account of every milk order, and the amount due 
from each room for the entire week. This is 
found by multiplying each weekly order by 15 
cents. A daily check is made by multiplying 
each daily order by 3 cents. This bookkeeping 
fits in exactly with their arithmetic work. 

For language they write to Washington for 
health bulletins, and to many nationally known 
food manufacturers, who send out interesting in- 
formation and samples on request. This class 
made receipt books for their mothers, contain- 
ing menus of healthy breakfasts, well-balanced 
luncheons and wholesome dinners. The Health 
Department is fortunate enough to have some 
up-to-the-minute health readers, and the geog- 
raphy just naturally had to be healthful living 
throughout the world. 


The Clothing Store is carried on with enthu- 
siasm and business ability by the third grade 
in spite of the fact that the majority of the 
stockholders are only 8 years old. They call 
their store the Blue Shop, and have four sales 
during the term. A cotton sale, a linen sale, a 
wool sale and a silk sale. Several months are 
spent in preparing for these sales. The children 
must learn the history and geography of their 
four staples. There is a great deal of reading to 
be done, and talks to be prepared. Posters 
must be made, and rulers must be understood, 
or how can the little shopkeepers measure off 
three inches of lace for a doll’s pillow case? 
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I wish I could tell you more of this happy store, 
but I must hurry along to the high second 
grocery store. 

After visiting several of the big downtown 
stores, this class built the Midget Grocery Store, 
in the back of their classroom. Everybody col- 
lected samples, and the store, when ready for 
business, was complete to the smallest detail, 
including a cash register. 

These grocery store workers get lots of prac- 
tice in addition, for sales slips must be added 
up; 3 cents, 5 cents, 8 cents. There is a great 
deal of school money in circulation in this room. 
(School money in this instance means paste- 
board dollars, quarters and dimes.) Every 
grocer and customer have to understand all 
about making change. Then, of course, there 
are signs on everything, and that requires a 
great deal of reading and writing and incident- 
ally, spelling. The Grocery Store class always 
displays an enthusiastic interest in geography, 
for the things they sell come from all over the 
world. 


The Builders Union Is Employed 


The low second grade is a builders union. 
They have a president and secretary and treas- 
urer. Many of the fathers of these children 
belong to trade unions, so the class has very 
definite ideas of what they ought to do. They 
have to hold meetings and they have to pay 
dues. There is no dissuading them, they insisted 
on paying dues. So a penny a month was 
decided upon. Whenever they wish to spend any 
part of this fund, a meeting is called and the 
question voted upon. Usually the ayes have it. 

These classes have built many interesting 
things, boats, hopi houses, etc.; but they have 
also learned to hammer away at the hard words, 
build up sentences and nail down quite a few 
facts. 


HE little high firsters have organized a 

Garden Club. Somehow I can't bring myself 
to toss off a few sentences about this wonderful 
activity. It may be that some day, if the editor 
is kind, I shall tell you about it in a separate 
article. It is a glorious adventure all by itself, 
and, to use circus language, the activity supreme 
for the first grade. 

The little beginning 6-year-olds work all day 
in a toy shop. They begin this work by talking 
about their pets. A part of each day is taken up 
in this discussion. They talk about their own 
pets, about pets in general, how to care for pets, 
and then they have a lesson. 


(Please turn to Page 58) 
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Practical Activities in Elementary Grades 


H. A. Sorzin, Px 


.D., Director, Division of Industrial Arts Education 


San Jose State Teachers College 


HE educational values of the practical arts 
were once regarded as the development of 
manual skill; the training of hand and eye, 
and the development of muscular co-ordination. 


1. The Old Conception 

This training was considered to have large 
transfer values and the mechanical skill acquired 
was believed to be a means of training intelligent 
workers who would place us, industrially, upon 
an equality with Europe. 

These disciplinary values together with the 
idea that the work is valuable for incorrigibles, 
paupers, and pupils of low I. Q. are considered 
as significant aims by some people, even today. 

Factual evidence, however, refutes this conten- 
tion, and it fails to agree with modern educational 
theory. 

Like most of our educational work, the manual 
activities were a foreign importation. They were 
first placed in the high school and later into the 
elementary the latter grades, the 
work consisted primarily of exercises or busy 
work. 


school. In 


It was taught as a separate and formal 
subject with little or no relation to the other 
subjects. 


A good example of how the work was con- 
ducted is presented by Dr. Arthur Dean, who 
says: 


Our material was rough boards and planks; 
our tools were, to say the least, husky ones; our 
production of sawdust and shavings was equiv- 
alent to that of any mill and in 


order to that of any asylum. 


noise and dis- 


Nothing 
home; nothing 


was made to 


was 


sell; nothing for the 
artistic; nothing was said 
about science or geography; nothing was taught 
except the use of tools. 


We drove rows of spikes, nails, brads and 
tacks into planks. For hours we sawed boards 
across the grain into one-half inch strips. We 


sawed with the grain until our arms ached. We 
planed two-inch planking down 
inch boards. 

We bored 
crosseyed. 


a colonial 


to one-quarter 


holes lengthwise, crosswise, and 
We made joints on a scale suited to 
Toward the end of our sen- 


tence we made one useful thing—a saw horse. 


house. 


I have always been grateful that the by- 
products of my early adolescence had so un- 
1. American Woodworking Machinery Co.,— 


Education Through Woodworking, page 1. 


favorably impressed my class-teacher that I was 
punished by being sent to the carpentry school. 
What a lot of fun! 

For instance, I 


escaped one afternoon a week 


from the regular school—left behind me the 
geography, arithmetic, and grammar—went 
where blocks of wood could be fired at a red- 
headed target and pounding out noise seemed 
to be a part of the program. 
2. The Modern Conception 
The manual activities that we find in our 


school systems, today, below the junior high 
school, are usually termed; “practical arts’; “in- 
dustrial arts”; “manual arts”; “handwork”’; etc. 
The term “practical arts” is preferred as it does 
not connote as narrow a term as some of the 
others. 

Modern educators recognize the innate activ- 
ity of children and the inherent impulse to con- 
struct and make things. 
thereafter 


At birth and for a time 


children amuse themselves and are 





Abundant happy manual activities are among th: 


joys of childhood. 


satisfied in making gestures, and random move- 
ments. As they grow older these earlier move- 
ments become more systematized and they seek 
an outlet by shaping and building crude but 
definite forms. 

They appear to be interested in things, if for 
no other reason than to note what will happen. 
These natural tendencies of children are the raw 
materials with the work, 
and likewise, his or her most valuable assets, if 
recognized and properly guided. 

Practical arts work to be effective, in our ele- 
mentary grades, should be free from any voca- 


which teacher must 
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These children have constructed a beautiful model of the temple 
at Nikko; a classroom project. 


tional aim;—free from a large amount of tech- 
nical skill and tool technique. Its chief aims 
should be: (1) to clarify ideas; (2) to master 
information; (3) to vitalize other subject matter; 
(4) to aid in acquiring the habit of planning and 
making things for which the pupil feels a speci- 
fic need. 


3. Method to Be Employed 


The aims of the practical arts should be 
achieved by the pupil through participation in 
projects initiated as far as possible by himself 
and for which he feels a need. 

The teacher should supply the stimulus for a 
definite problem, which must become the pupil’s 
own “purposeful activity.” These stimuli may be 
furnished by: (1) the pupils experience, interests 
and needs; (2) the teachers experience; (3) 
through a large variety of suggestive material 
which may be found in books, magazines, cata- 
logues, drawings, etc. 

When the pupil is sufficiently motivated and 
feels the need for assistance and guidance and 
applies to the teacher for help; the necessary 
demonstrations and explanations should be 
given. 

After the work has been properly planned, its 
control should pass largely to the pupil. It 
should become his job and his responsibility. 
This does not mean that the teacher should be 
relieved of all responsibility relative to mate- 
rials, tools, construction, and processes; but that 
the pupil should be given an opportunity to 
carry out his own purpose and ideas. 


4. The Interest of Pupils 


If one examines the toys of children, today, 
and observes them at their play he will notice 
two underlying interests, viz—power and speed. 
One rarely sees such games as “horse” or 
“engine,” which were widely played 25 years ago. 


This condition is due to our industrial and 
social change. An alert teacher will be aware of 
these conditions, and knowing that the problem 
of teaching is based largely upon psychology, 
will re-organize his or her teaching and teach- 
ing materials to meet modern situations. 


It is for these reasons that the day of the 
coat-hanger, bootjack, comb-box, whisk-broom 
holder, etc., is past. In their place we should 
find automobiles, airplanes, kites, trucks, push- 
mobiles, scooters, boats, kiddie cars, wagons, 
movable toys, etc. 


An inquiry among 200 sixth grade boys as to 
what they would like to make in “shop” and 


what they or the home needed, revealed the 
following choices: 


Article Frequency 
en eR ee Scie 
MESURE wn cncscncinecses 7 eibcaennta ee 
TROOTCt. ............... ; 3 43 
Smoking Stand ........ Retoeds 40 
Foot Stool ............. pecs se ...38 
ROOM TIBCK. scccscccc. aiken 
PRI DUNT NOE Si cciccacuchkdescscccnnnscensc 20 
Magazine Holder .......................- 19 
ND ie is ki denn cin da 16 
ge eR EES: 
Waste Paper Basket............... 14 
Seen BOD Sc ct 
Hat ani Coat Rack ...:........ 11 
i a ai i 10 
Medicine Cabinet ........................ 
SP MRIS icici 7 
| |: 7 
Ironing Board ........... acceis tte 6 
I NNO a iecctecenccn patios becee 6 
POPE vssseesssss.. Sicaes spew tir ae 
"OG WON ncn. . 2 


The above data show that boats and airplanes 
were the most frequent choices, with such 
articles as flower-boxes, swords, and tie-racks 
being the least frequent choices, although, the 
latter were at one time among the most popular 
articles made. 


These choices show a change in the trend of 
the articles that pupils wish to construct. There 
are articles listed, however, that rank rather high 
that have always been more or less of old 
“standbys” and probably will be for many years 
to come. 


Again certain of the choices such as “soap- 
carving” are peculiar to certain cities or have 
become pet articles with certain teachers. The 
teacher in most of our schools plays the dom- 
inant role in the selection and choice of articles 
to be constructed. 


This was well-illustrated in examining the 
pupil choices of a particular school where one 
of the most frequent choices was found to be 
“stone-boxes.” Upon inquiry, it was discovered 
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that the hobby of the principal of this school 
was geology. He had interested many of the 
boys in fossils and rock formations. 

In consequence, there was a need and demand 
for the construction of a “stone-box,” as many 
of these boys had private collections which they 
wished to preserve or display at a Hobby Fair. 


5. Needed Reforms 


Frequently, practical arts work has been intro- 
duced into elementary schools and even in the 
higher grades with the sole purpose of keeping 
children busy. If this is the controlling purpose 
they should be left out of the curriculum. 

Unless it makes steady progress in the prob- 
lems it sets, it is of little value. The activities 
should be thoroughly analyzed to discover 
whether a proposed activity will afford oppor- 
tunity for mental growth on the part of the 
children. i 

Again one finds that teachers are reluctant 
to permit natural growth and are interested 
more in the finished product and its accompanied 
order of sequential processes and tool techniques. 
Children and even adults do not think in a uni- 
form and logical manner or arrive at a correct 
or predicted solution of problems. It is, how- 
ever, through purposeful handling of materials 
that real mental development accrues. 


6. Values of Practical Arts 

When practical activities are intelligently 
planned and carried out, many worthwhile atti- 
tudes and appreciations are developed. The so- 
cializing influences of this work should acquaint 
the pupil with the present as well as with the 
past and give him a broader and more intelligent 
outlook and acquaintance with our industrial 
civilization. 

Especially illuminating will be the privilege 





The well-organized and well-equipt class carries on a wide 


variety of manual activities. 
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afforded pupils of participating in the various 
arts and crafts that have engaged man’s atten- 
tion for many years. To deny children these 
experiences would be to curtail their educational 
opportunities. 

Children should be given an opportunity to 
gain an appreciation of the world’s work and 
the people engaged in it. The result should be 
an appreciation of these workers; a tolerant atti- 
tude toward manual activities and an admiration 
for creative and worthwhile effort. 
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Elementary Principals Salaries 


LEMENTARY “school principals,—data on 

their education, experience and salaries,—is 
a recent leaflet of 11 pages issued by U. S. Office 
of Education (Superintendent of documents, 
Washington, D. C., price 5 cents). 

According to this report by Deffenbaugh, the 
median salary of elementary school principals 
ranges from $1188 in the open country to $3900 
in cities having a population of 100,000 or more. 

In the open country the median is about the 
same for women as for men. In the larger 
cities the median salary for men is much greater 
than that for women. 

The difference in salary between men and 
women may be due to several causes. One is 
that some boards may prefer men to women as 
principals and are willing to pay men higher 
salaries in order to obtain them. The difference 
in the amount of academic preparation may be 
another factor. 

Furthermore, the number of women seeking 
principalships may be much greater than that of 
men, especially in those cities where teachers 
are promoted to principalships, which may have 
a tendency to keep salaries of women at a lower 
level. 
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A Rat Goes to High School 


Evsie BrocKamM UTTER, Modesto 


EACHERS of foods and nutrition classes 

have found that one of the hardest parts of 

their work is to put over the lessons on 
food in such a way as to make any real differ- 
ence in the faulty food habits of members of 
their classes. 

Girls who are too thin, girls who are over- 
weight, and those who are suffering from other 
effects of mal-nutrition or wrong eating will sit 
placidly in class and write out perfect papers on 
what the correct diet list should contain for 
various types of girls and then go home and go 
right on eating, what for them is entirely the 
wrong diet, and what is exactly opposite of what 
they have studied at school as to what they 
should eat. 

It's the hardest thing in the world to make a 
high school girl realize that what she eats is 
going to make a real difference in her appear- 
ance and her health. 

Teachers who have a real interest in right 
teaching have tried this method and that for 
making lessons more concrete. Striking ex- 
amples have been pointed out to the girls, bal- 
anced diet lists have been compiled, calories have 
been vigorously dissected 
and vitamines have not 
been neglected and still 
it seems hard to get the 
truth of the importance 
of correct food habits 
instilled into the minds 
of the girls. 

Lillian Owens, foods 
and nutrition teacher in 
Modesto high school, 
spent considerable time 
in research work on just 
this problem. She finally 
hit upon the idea of get- 
ting a very concrete ex- 
ample of the effects of 


various foods on the hu- 


a 

man body, before her 4 
class. Pf 
oI 

7 


In her college training 
Miss Owens had found 


out that albino rats re- 


Seeeooeee 


act to food in much the 
Same manner as do hu- 
man beings. It is esti- 





mated that a rat grows to maturity about 30 
times faster than does man. The life span of a 
rat may thus be observed in from 1% to 2 years. 
The effects of feeding habits may be clearly 
demonstrated in from 4 to 6 weeks. 


|, OWENS therefore sent to. the 
physiology department of Stanford univer- 
sity for six albino rats. When these arrived they 
were put into separate cages and charts were 
made out for each rat. In the beginning all of 
the rats were of approximately the same age 
and weight. 

‘ Different diet lists were made out for each 
rat and they were to be fed once each day. The 
rats were weighed once a week and these rec- 
ords were transferred to graphs and growth 
curves were extended week by week. 

Each girl kept a record of each rat and since 
the girls had weighed the rats in at the begin- 
ning and therefore knew that they were given a 
fairly even start, the interest in the growth 
curves, from week to week, was high. 

“Bing,” who was fed on a diet of brown 
bread and all the milk he could drink, grew 
normally and became a 
fine specimen of rat. He 
gained a total of 98 
grams. 

“Skillet” was given a 
diet of brown bread and 
one teaspoon of milk 
daily and since he was 
not given enough milk 
his gain was only 57 
grams. 

“Fuzzy” was given a 
prison diet, as one of 
the girls expressed it, of 
brown bread and water. 
With no milk his diet 
lacked vitamines A and 
D altogether and he 
gained only 31 grams. 

The girls were amazed 
that with only one tea- 
spoon of milk daily, 
Skillet should gain 26 
more grams than Fuzzy. 
The point was made, 
however, in a much more 
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effective way than it could have been other than 
in direct demonstration. 


Last on the list was little “Worry Wort.” He 
was put on a diet of brown bread and chili con 
carne. This diet was chosen because it is rich 
in protein. So many people believe that if they 
eat a diet rich in protein that their needs will be 
supplied. Chil con lacks both 


A and D. 


carne, however, 


vitamines 


Worry Wort’s Rickets 


Worry Wort lost 3 grams the first week, the 
second week he held his own and during the 
remainder of the time he gained only 21 grams. 
His eyes grew dull and his joints were tender 
to the This 
rickets which could have been prevented with 
milk that 


touch. indicated the presence of 


the teaspoonful of 
given to Skillet. 


even daily was 
Miss Owens confessed that Fuzzy also should 
have developed rickets, but that it was possible 


that in his case the time was not long enough. 


NOTHER 


school, under the direction of Irene Davis. 


nutrition class in the same 
also completed an experiment with two other 
albino rats, which they named Amos and Andy. 
Andy 
milk. 


grams. 


was given a diet of rice, spinach and 


His gain for a four-week period was 73 


Amos was given a diet of rice and water over 
the same period and lost 12% grams. In order 
diet 


spinach. He gained 48 gramis in two weeks. 


to save his life his was made to include 


Then to prove to the girls that the difference 
the 
difference in diet, Andy’s diet was changed to 


in growth curves was entirely due to 


the which had previously been given to 


Amos. 


one 
Andy lost 31 grams on the rice and 
water diet. 


Amos Has Pellagra 


Amos was kept on the rice and water diet 
too long before the spinach was added and in 


spite of his gain he developed the disease 
pellagra. ; 
At the conclusion of the experiments the 


members of the classes were asked to complete 
their graphs and to write up the experiment. 


Those who wrote the best papers were per- 


mitted to read them before the girls of the 


seventh and eighth grades. 

Interest was so great that the results of the 
experiments finally came before the attention of 
one of the teachers of nutrition at the Modesto 
junior college. She asked Miss Owens to let her 
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girls tell of the experiment before her college 
classes. 

Of course the girls were thrilled to be asked 
to appear before the older group and truly felt 
themselves to be budding scientists. 

Mothers heard of the experiments from their 
daughters and came to Miss Owens for advice 
about mal-nutrition conditions in their children. 
It wasn't Miss Owens began to 
“James had gained a pound this 
or how Janice, who had always been 
underweight, was now taking her quart of milk 
daily, and a growth chart was being made out 
for her by her high school sister. 


long before 
hear of how 


week,” 


Diet Lists for Girls 


The girls themselves asked Miss Owens and 
Miss Davis to help them make out diet lists 
suitable to correct their own faulty diets. Those 
who were too thin added food to build them up 
while those who were too heavy left those foods 
diet which tended to make their 


out of their 


condition worse. 


HEN asked if they thought that the ex- 
periments had paid, if 
worthwhile, Miss Owens and Miss Davis said, 
“On, 


else we have ever tried toward getting the girls 


they had been 


yes! They have done more than anything 


to realize the importance of correct food habits. 


You Can Save Postage 
ANY readers of Sierra Educa- 
tional News will answer several 

advertisements in this issue. 

Cover your whole postage ex- 
pense by (1) writing a separate let- 
ter to each advertiser, then (2) send 
the letters, in one envelope, to Sierra 
Educational News, 155 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. 

We remail these letters to the ad- 
vertisers; you get your answers 
promptly. 

This procedure enables us to deter- 
mine “read- 
er interest” 
in the ad- 
vertising 
and aids 
also in get- 
ting more 
adver- 
tising. 
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Why Interscholastic Athletics? 


J. B. Buenter, Head, Department of Physical Education 
John Marshall High School, Los Angeles 


RACTICALLY every high school, whether 

large or small, strives to have its seasonal 

athletic teams. It strives to obtain the best 
possible under its own existing conditions. 

When the school team has once been formed, 
it must be kept in the years to follow. This 
continual production of athletic teams must find 
other teams to conquer in order to show its 
strength and superiority over neighboring 
schools. 

Why does the school meet other schools in these 
athletic contests when just as interesting and 
more beneficial contests can be arranged upon 
the school’s own backyard for the benefit of a 
greater number of students? 

Why do so many high schools have inter- 
scholastic contests when a great number of 
physical educators and educators agree that 
inter-class or intramural contests within the 
school give us the same value in a more whole- 
some and less spectacular fashion? There must 
be some other vital reasons. Can they be con- 
sidered far more valuable? 

There are many state directors of physical 
education, a greater number of city directors of 
physical education, and a greater number of city 
superintendents of schools, who place their em- 
phasis upon class physical education activities 
and inter-group contests within 
their own schools. Their in- 
terscholastic programs cause 
them a sufficient amount of 
worry and grief. State super- 
visors of physical education 
place their emphasis upon 
mass physical education ac- 
tivities and inter-group games. 
Their interest in interscholastic 
contests is rather passive, or 
they are eying them with an 
opportunity to offer sugges- 
tions for improvement. There 
must be some unseen reason 
why competitive athletics hold 
sway and dominate the extra- 
curricular field in practically 
every secondary school in the 
country in our vast and varied 
program of education. Do the 
interscholastic contests give us 


the education for our growing youth to produce 
the better citizens for adult life? 

The reasons for our national intense interest 
and support may be varied. More than one-hali 
of our states have laws requiring students in 
elementary and secondary schools to participate 
in physical education activities for a specific 
period of time each week. Where states do not 
require physical education, many of the larger 
cities require such programs in their school 
systems. 

A recognized legal demand for physical edu- 
cation activities is not sufficient reason or justi- 
fication for the super-advancement of inter- 
scholastic contests. I believe the scope of 
physical education has advanced itself too rap- 
idly into a more complicated sphere of activity 
than was expected of it. 


T has been said that the physical education 
| program has fallen from the physical educa- 
tors and city superintendents into the hands of 
the so-called typical coaches and city politicians. 

State laws requiring a state program of physical 
education do not justify the intensity of inter- 
scholastic programs. Must our high schools fol- 
low college or university in competitive activity 
and prepare our students for college pride and 





The zest of winter sports and of athletic contests in the snow country is an annual joy 


in many parts of California. 
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glory? It is true that in many institutions of 
higher learning, the athletic gate receipts do 
carry the burden of expense of the varied phys- 
ical education activities. 

This same reason may be applied to our high 
school situation, but it is unnecessary when local 
schools receive local and state aid, and when 
there are many other extra-curricular activities 
or student enterprises in the school that can 
finance a strong and far more worthwhile inter- 
group contests within the school. 

A small charge for admission to the final 
series of the inter-group contests would yield 
sufficient revenue to meet its expense. Many 
colleges believe that their athletic programs 
have an advertising value to their school or to 
their city, in order to attract students. The best 
students attend college for an education and 
not for a short athletic career. This advertising 
propaganda is of very dubious value in a high 
school situation. The scheme of ranking an 
educational institution only by its successful 
athletic teams is a fraud. Institutions receive 
their rank by the curricula offered, their staffs 
of instructors, and by the facilities of the insti- 
tution. 

Is there a legitimate public demand for com- 
petitive athletic contests between schools of the 
city or between nearby schools? Colleges may 
follow this inclination but there is no need for 
high schools to respond to community clamor 
that is not truly educational. This public crav- 
ing for excitement would not exist if selfish 
and reporters would follow 
their fields instead of trying to create 
“news” by making an educational institution the 
source of its antagonistic news accounts. 


inquisitive news 


own 


In many school systems we have the so-called 
“civic” organizations interesting themselves and 
invisibly regulating the high school athletic pro- 
gram for the selfish gain of its members. This 
is false interest. Many a time they ruin the 
character development of the growing youth by 
controlling the athletic program and disorgan- 
izing the educational system for which it was 
established. This possibly may account for the 
reason why we have such intense interscholastic 
contests. Must the superintendent and the board 
of education adhere to the wishes and demands 
of the community whether they are educationally 
sound or not? 


AN justification of interscholastic athletics 
come from the school administrator? His 
reasons would seem sound, for he is directly in 
charge of education and is considered a special- 
ist. His contacts with this problem are from 
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many angles. No doubt athletics are essential in 
the scope of school activities, but are the inter- 
scholastic contests necessary? Some of his rea- 
sons may be as follows: 1. 
school attendance by the students interest in 
interscholastic contests; 2. 


Improvement in 


Offering something 
of an exciting and emotional nature to diversify 
the academic education; 3. The teaching of char- 
acter, citizenship, and courage is best brought 
out by the efforts of honest play under expert 
direction; 4. Athletics may aid in the manage- 
ment of school discipline; 5. Offers a certain 
amount of social training; 6. Offers an outlet 
for stored-up emotional energy; 7. Develop 
habits of true sportsmanship; 8. Creation of 
school pride and loyalty; and 9. Preparation for 
college. Other reasons may be as follows: 1. 
The community demands interscholastic con- 
tests, and sees no great reason for dropping 
them; and 2. The civic organization demand. 


Intramural Contests Are Best 

Again the writer may offer the comment that 
a varied and mass physical education program 
within the school, with its final glamorous and 
emotional games between groups, offer 
everything our interscholastic contests contrib- 
ute and yet give it to us in a sane and far more 
wholesome manner. Interscholastic contests can- 
not contribute any more value to education than 
do intramural or inter-group contests. Our 
schools need re-organization and advancement 
along this line. In the past we have put too 
much emphasis upon interscholastic contests in 
order to We have neglected the inter- 
group contests within the A great 
achievement in physical education will be in the 
re-organization and creation of mass inter-group 
contests within the school and wholly neglect- 
ing outside competitive contests or limiting them 
to one or two. 


will 


win. 
school. 


HETHER inter- 
scholastic or inter-group contests within 


we are to encourage 


the school they must accomplish the purpose for 
which they have been established. I think we 
can say with all sincerity that inter-group con- 
tests will accomplish all the results we are after. 

Victory of games from other high schools is 
not the criterion to measure the success of the 
athletic season. There is that. 
It is the development of character and the 
preparation of the youth for adult life. The inter- 
scholastic contests must accomplish their pur- 


far more than 


poses now better than ever before if they are 
to remain. 


We cannot go on forever imitating our college 
(Please turn to Page 52) 
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A School Project on Safety 


Emma Jos.in, IWVhittier School, Long Beach 
ITHIN a short time, three accidents had 
occurred on the school grounds. First, a 

boy was hit by the rings; second, a girl in go- 
ing down the slide on her knees hurt herself, 
and third, a boy hanging on the railing, fell and 
cut his head. 

The children were emotionally disturbed about 
the accidents, but the rules which the pupils 
should have obeyed were soon forgotten. 

As a means of making a clear picture in the 
minds of the children, I decided to make a set of 
slides on Safety. In developing the slides for 
use in the primary grades, it is not necessary to 
have standard steropticon supplies. Cover glass, 
white cellophane which can be purchased at 
stationery stores or ten-cent stores, carbon paper 
for typewriter slides, adhesive tape, india ink, 
and a crowquille or other fine-pointed pens were 
used. 

Subject-matter may be found to fit every need. 
For example, the pictures on these slides were 
prepared from the safety bulletins issued by 
the automobile club of southern California, and 
distributed each month to all schools in south- 
ern California. 


How We Made the Slides 

The slides were traced from the picture with 
the pen and ink on cellophane and then inked in 
solid with a brush. It is a very good idea to 
ink with brush the second time in order to 
secure a sharply defined image. When the pic- 
ture is dry, the cellophane is placed between 
cover glass and bound on two sides. Another 
slide with a safety slogan typed upon a type 
slide preceded the picture slide. This was also 
used as a motivation for oral English. 

The children were taken to the auditorium to 
see the slides where they discussed the pictures 
as shown. The outcome was that they decided 
to have the following rules: 


Refuse free rides and avoid accidents. 
Ride alone for safety. 

Ride scooters only on sidewalks. 

Begging or hooking rides is unsafe. 
Cross at corners cautiously. 

Courteous coasters are careful at corners. 
Play safe on the playground. 


Signs and signals prevent accidents. 
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SAFETY LESSON NO.13_ 
prepared by 


The California State Automobile Association 





STOLEN RIDES 
‘COST TOO MUCH. 


t 


Always stand a safe distance from the 
batter. 

Sidewalks are smoother and safer for 
roller-skates. 

For safe play stay on the sidewalks. 

Keep to the right. 

Courtesy prevents accidents. 

For safety use electric lights on the 
Christmas trees. 

The slides were also shown to the other rooms 
by their teacher to impress safety rules. 


Charts Are Helpful, Too 

Another device carried out successfully is the 
making of charts to be hung in the halls. The 
slides with their drawings can be projected 
upon large tag or poster board and traced in 
pencil. The picture can then be filled in by 
using black india ink or poster colors. 

These charts can be made by a sixth grade, 
and a slogan placed on each. By means of the 
type slide, lettering can be projected upon the 
tag-board and traced in pencil, the letters being 
later inked in with a speedball pen. For sixth 
graders, the guide to lettering afforded by pro- 
jecting a slogan typed upon a type-slide proves 
a boon. Our charts were very successful. 

* 7 * 


Every C. T. A. member is cordially invited to 
contribute brief news items concerning any 
school matters of state-wide interest.—Ed. 
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Objective Procedure in a History Class 


W. Frep Newcome, History Department 


NEW S 


l’entura Union Junior High School 


HIS 


method of procedure in a seventh or eighth 


paper is to present an objective 
It is the result 
of an experiment in such classes. 


grade social studies class. 
It will show 
by comparison results gained in this particular 
more 


method along side of results gained in 


commonly accepted methods. 

The results will show scores earned by pupils 
in history and geography to the fine point of 
decimals. It will show the possibility of indicat- 
ing a pupil's batting average there just as ob- 
jectively as we learn his batting average on the 
baseball diamond. 


I have been told: “You in the social studies 
are starting some very fine practices but yours 
cannot be counted a science until you establish 
more objective means and methods.” The re- 
sults submitted here approach such objectivity. 
Pupils emerged the 


from with a 


experiment 
score of .543 or .607. 

The plan had to do with true-false statements 
given in contest procedure. The statements were 
given orally by pupils to each other. 


Doctor C. C. Crawford, in the School Review, 
February, 1932, states that in studies on true- 
false statements tests “results have generally 
shown that the oral method is as good as the 
mimeographed method.” 

During these series each pupil received an 


average of 20.8 statements and gave an average 
statements. 


of 21.5 There were a total of 


statements given 


9r99 
09000 


by pupils to other 
members of their 
class. 

Since the pupil 


could score both on 
his statements 
received when 
answered correctly 
and on his 
ments given 
answered 


state- 
when 
incorrect- 
ly, his possible score 
can be figured by 
adding his number 
of statements given 
to his number re- 
ceived. The average 





possible score was 
therefore 42.3. 

The pupil's dec- 
imal score was 


“*Preference for the plan on the part gained by dividing 
of the pupils has been practically his actual score by 
possible 


unanimous”’ his score. 


the 
boys was .492. 


while 
decimal 


The average score for 
that for the The highest 
was .703 and was earned by a boy with an I. Q. 
of 100. The lowest decimal was earned by a girl 
with an I. Q. of 92. 


girls was .481 


Her decimal was .333. 


Comparison of Resulting Distributions 


How the 
these true-false statement contests compare with 


does distribution resulting from 
the distribution resulting from other tests or in 


other courses? 

The 164 pupils were arranged in two groups 
—82 boys and 82 girls—in descending order ac- 
cording to their decimal scores earned in the 
contest series. 

Opposite each pupil’s name were placed: (1) 
his contest decimal score, (2) his I. Q. 
(3) his 
earned in History, (5) his semester grade earned 
in English, (6) his 
Arithmetic. 


rating, 


reading age, (4) his semester grade 


semester grade earned in 


the two then divided 


into thirds so that we then had three groups of 


Each of groups were 
boys and three groups of girls. These will now 
be referred to as “upper third,” “middle third” 
and “lower third.’”’ Comparisons show the fol- 


lowing results: 


1. 83.3% of the “A” grades which I gave for 
the semester in History were in the upper third, 
while 16.7% were in the middle third and none 
in the lower third. 

2. Of the “A” grades given in the combined 
academic courses 
29.5% 
the lower third. 

x bee u 
order of 17% for the upper third, 40% for the 
middle third and 43% for the lower third. (I 
might note that no “D” or “F” 
given in my classes.) 

Chart A. 


tory marks with placement by History, English, 


54.4% are in the upper third, 


are in the middle third and 15% fall in 


grades for History were in the 


grades were 


Comparison of placement by His- 


and Arithmetic marks combined. 


Upper Third 
Hist. A’s 83.3% 
Hist. B's 51.8% 
Hist. C's 17.0% 
All A’s 54.5% 
All B's 17.8% 
All C’s 23.3% 
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Middle Third 


Hist. A’s 16.7% 
Hist. B's 26.9% 
Hist. C’s 10.0% 
All A’s 29.5% 
All B's 30.3% 
All (s w2---dD. 0% 
Lower Third 
Hist. A’s 0.00 % 
Hist. B’s j 21.1% 
Hist. C's 43.0% 
All A’s ‘ 15.0% 
All B's 21.6% 
All C's ica Jinidence ae ee 


4. Asa further check on the comparative dis- 
tributions I reduced the History, English and 
Arithmetic semester letter grades to points or 
values as in a point system. “A” was assigned 
the value of 4; “B” was rated 3; “C” was rated 
2; “D” was rated 1. 

This resulted in the upper third of girls scor- 
ing 229 points; the middle third of girls scored 
25 points less and the lower third dropped 28 
points below the middle third. A rather con- 
sistent descent. 

The boys scored 215 in the upper third, 180 in 
the middle and 141 in the lower third. 


Chart B 
Upper third: Upper Middle Lower 
Boys . sony 
Girls .. 229 
Middle third 
Boys 2 180 
Girls . 204 
Lower third: 
Boys 141 
Girls 176 
Totals icone 384 317 


The totals here show a consistent descent also 
The girls have a total advantage of 73 points 
over the boys. This is what we have come to 
expect from grades. Under the true-false con- 
tests results, however, the boys hold a slight 
advantage. 

5. The true-false contest distribution was fur- 
ther checked against the reading ages of the 


pupils. Following is the picture: 
Chart C 
Upper third Upper Middle Lower 
Boys 8.2 
Girls .. 8.4 
Middle third: 
Boys ... 8.0 
Girls 
Lower third: 
Boys 4 
Girls ’ 3 
These pupils were by registration, two-fifths 
of the seventh grade and three-fifths of the 
eighth grade. 


~1 +1 


ESULTS consistently show that the distribu- 
tion by the true-false contest procedure turns 
out to be about the same as by more commonly 
used plans. 
Many points of virtue might be claimed for 


the true-false procedure such as oral expression, 
competitive endeavor, interest, pupil-attitudes to- 
ward each other and toward the teacher, poise 
in delivery as well as in reception of statements, 
but these all depend on the care and attention 
given the details of the procedure. 


Preference for the plan on the part of the 
pupils has been practically unanimous. The pupil 
puts much of himself into the plan. The teacher 
automatically steps from the center of the class. 
It is pupil against pupil, and how they study and 
enjoy it! 


Ralph Boyer is chairman of the organization 
committee of the American high school student 
association movement, to co-ordinate the inter- 
ests and activities of secondary school students; 
2025 E’ye Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

The movement promotes the “American High 
School Journal” and is planning a national con- 
vention of American high school students. 

Professor Ralph Boyer is founder of the 
movement. 


Two Winston Business Books 


Poe a to Business. By John G. Kirk, 
director of commercial education, Philadel- 
phia; Harold B. Buckley, supervisor of commer- 
cial education, Philadelphia; and Mary A, 
Waesche, head, commercial department, William 
Penn high school, Philadelphia; 492 pages; 290 
illustrations; published by John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia; list price $1.40. 


Workbook, Part I, For Introduction to Busi- 
ness. By Kirk, Buckley and Waesche. 160 pages. 
Published by John C. Winston Company; list 
price $1.40. 


Two authors of Introduction to Business (Kirk 
and Waesche) are already 
well known to commercial 
teachers as the authors of 
Junior Training For Mod- 
ern Business. This new 
book gives every evidence 
of becoming even more 
popular than the earlier 
one. It is well written and 
shows careful thought in 
the selection of vital, in- 
teresting material. Lan- 
guage and vocabulary are 
well within the compre- 
hension of the average seventh, eighth or ninth 
grade pupil. 





The Workbook is also attractive and practical. 
Forms are printed on one side only, so they 
may be torn out at any time. Five colors of 
paper are used and all forms are actual size. A 
complete course in handwriting is included, to- 
gether with correlated arithmetic problems and 
examples. There are also problem-project con- 
tract reviews which furnish final tests on every 
chapter on the popular contract plan. 
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Child Psychology —_——— 


Hazet Onstap, Sacramento 
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= learned to understand this 
job, 
Of raising Norman Lee, 
Through taking such a _ useful 
course 
In child psychology. 


5» 


s 
J 
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One day my neighbor said to me, 
“Do tell me how to teach 

My boy the art of thriftiness— 
To spend within my reach.” 


“That’s easy, Mrs. Brown, to do. 
To Jack you must supply 
A small allowance once each 
week, 
With system he’ll comply.” 


About this time young Jack came 
in. 
“T want some money now! 
You promised it to me, so come 
Across without a row!” 









His mother changed her attitude. 


— 
“My Jack I can’t deny, —— 
For he’s the smartest little chap! = = 
The money, I’ll supply.” od 
Zw 


Immediately I went home, ma 
Another book to read, 
, & ” . , 
For more “adult psychology California in 1860 was linked with the eastern states by the colorful Pony Express 
I have an urgent need! Drawing by Ray Bethers 


Oh! Youth thou daring golden age, 


Songs of a Schoolmaster 


Roy W. CLoup 


Free from thoughts of saint or sage, 
Transient, ephemeral, present time, 
To what great heights wilt thou not climb? 


UPERINTENDENT O. Scott Thompson, a ee a re ee 
It reads: 


of the Compton high school and junior col- 
lege district, has just brought out a book of 
poems titled “Songs of a Schoolmaster.” It 
contains about 100 poems written during a 
period of 25 years. 


Oh! God, may I be truly one 
Of many thousands strong, 
To catch the vision of Thy way, 
To sing the music of Thy song; 
Oh! may I never fail to see 
The constant glory of Thy plans 
And may I always live to feel 
The presence of Thy guiding hands 
From a random opening of the book, portions The poet has dedicated the work to his wife. 
of two poems are given. The first is from “The The book was printed and published at Comp- 
Spirit of Youth.” 


Some very fine thought is expressed in Mr. 
Thompson’s lines and every verse breathes a 
reverence for the finer aspects of life. 


ton and is neatly bound in blue leather. 
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An Honored Memory 


E. Morris Cox 


E. Morris Cox was President of California 
Teachers Association, 1913-22, a term of nine 
years. He was preceded and followed by Mark 
Keppel, 1912-13 and 1923-28, a total of six years. 
Mr. Cox was assistant superintendent of Oak- 
land schools and at the time of his death was 
nationally known as a great California school 
leader,—faithful, patient and courageous. 


ek 


Teaching Economic Geography 


ALBERT E. Buttock 
Assistant Supervisor in Charge of Commercial 
Education, Vocational and Prevocational Educa- 
tion Section, Diviston of Curriculum, Los Angeles 
City Schools 


N writing a short article upon the teaching of 
a subject covering as comprehensive a field as 
does economic geography, one must choose 
whether: to present a mere compendium or epi- 
tome of the whole process; to give a rather full 
description of one or two lessons; to discuss a 


particular phase, such as the use of visual aids, 
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or collecting and organizing material for project 
work; or to present a number of more or less 
unrelated notes or observations. 

After some consideration the writer decided 
to adopt the last-mentioned alternative and to 
include in the notes references to certain studies 
and material that appear to be helpful. 

There seems to be a difference in practice 
regarding the name of the subject, the length 
of the course, and the department in which it is 
taught. According to the titles of recent text- 
books, the course is variously designated as eco- 
nomic geography, business geography, and in- 
dustrial geography. The term ‘commercial’ 
geography seems to have been dropped. The 
term “economic” is broader than the term “com- 
mercial.” 

Name and Length of Course—Who 
Should Teach It? 

“Commercial” is ordinarily understood to per- 
tain to commerce, that is, the exchange or buy- 
ing and selling of commodities, while “eco- 
nomic” pertains to the whole satisfaction of 
man’s needs. For this reason, as between these 
two means, “economic” is probably the better. 

Some schools offer the course for one 
semester and others for two. Although the one- 
semester course is very commonly offered, teach- 
ers find it rather difficult to cover the United 
States and the important countries of the world 
in this limited time. 

Some attempt to solve the problem by giving 
an extensive rather than an intensive treatment 
of the whole subject; others eliminate some of 
the lesser commercially important countries and 
attempt to cover thoroughly only the most im- 
portant commodities. Many schools teach the 
subject in the tenth year, not because it is the 
best year in which to offer it, but because of the 
rather crowded condition of the eleventh and 
twelfth years. A few schools even offer it in the 
ninth year. 

Although there are notable exceptions in some 
schools, the personnel of the classes seems to be 
made up mostly of commercial pupils. Most 
commercial teachers feel that the course is more 
likely to be given a commercial flavor if taught 
by a commercial teacher. 


Use the Best Teacher 

Many principals, however, follow the practice 
of assigning it to that teacher who seems to be 
best qualified to teach it, irrespective of the 
teachers department. The California State Board 
xf Education lists the subject in all three types 
of commercial credentials — accounting, sales- 
manship, and secretarial, but also recognizes it 
as a social study. 
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Objectives of the Course and Philosophy 
of the Teacher 


Unless a teacher has clear, well-defined objec- 
tives and a carefully-worked-out teaching plan, 
there is very little chance of his pupils getting 
anything very definite from the course. This is 
especially true in a subject as broad as economic 
geography. The same condition is likely to exist 
within this course as Dr. Thorndike claims ex- 


ists in our schools in general, when he says:’ 


‘na 


schools is largely indiscriminate, the active ideal 


present the distribution of learning by 
being to have as many children learn as much as 
possible with very little regard as to who learns 
what.” 


A few definitions of economic geography and 
a statement of the objectives that have been ex- 
pressed by teachers and others interested in the 
subject, may aid some teachers in establishing 
their guideposts. “Our study,” says one author- 
ity, “is concerned at all times with man in the 
act of gaining a living from the earth; our object 
is to learn of conditions as they are.” “Economic 
geography,” says another, “is a science based on 
cause and effect and is not a mere collection of 


interesting facts in commercial geography.” 


“No subject in the commercial curriculum,” 
Says an enthusiastic teacher, “can be made of 
greater educational value, in the sense that it 


creates a life interest in the world in which we 


live, than geography presented from the eco- 


nomic viewpoint.” 
successful teacher 


Another “The 


pose of studying economic geography is to train 


Says: pur- 
the future business man to acquire and use a 
background of geographic knowledge in order 
to interpret the economic questions which he is 


to meet in the business world. 


As a 


cover geographi 


business man, he must be able to dis- 


material of economic value and 


to see its significance; he must be resourceful 


in using books and map tools to aid in under- 


standing this material (and in making different 


types of investigation); he must be a rational, 


cautious, accurate thinker.” 


Still another teacher thinks we should “teach 
the pupil where to find the facts rather than to 


remember how many bushels of wheat Kansas 


produced in a given vear.” 


1. Thorndike, Human 
beet; Ds 4. 


Learning, The Century 


Company, 


2 Readers wishing to identify these 


the 
section of 


quota- 
tions may do so by 


ferred to in the last 


reading references re- 


this article. 
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i EONE has aptly defined economic geog- 
“the 


while another has said, “the general history of 


raphy as science of relationships”; 


mankind is geography set in motion.” Each text 
tries to impress upon the pupil’s mind the close 
relationship between man and his environment. 

In the English schools geography is continued 
throughout what would correspond to our sec- 
ondary schools. The English consider ignorance 
of the world as inexcusable as ignorance of the 
fine things of literature, history, science, or art. 

Two or three questions will serve to bring 
out the contribution of economic geography to 
international good will. “One important objec- 
tive is to show how mankind is dependent upon 
earth conditions and earth 


and how 


the people of different lands are becoming more 


resources 


and more economically interdependent.” 


“Economic geography tends to eliminate 
prejudices because it helps one to appraise peo- 
ple of other countries in terms of their actual 
accomplishments by balancing our viewpoints 
and making us tolerant of other people.” 

Even a casual reading of these statements can 
hardly help but impress one with the exceptional 


possibilities of this subject. 


Methods and Devices 

An inexperienced teacher is likely to become 
confused by the great mass of material that is 
available in teaching economic geography. In 
order to use the material to advantage, different 
plans and devises are used, such as the contract 
plan, the work sheet, the laboratory method, the 
the socialized recitation, 


project, supervised 


which aim to 


study—all of secure maximum 
initiative and participation. 

It is not within the scope of this article to 
enter into a detailed discussion of these differ- 
ent methods and devices. Each teacher should 
decide which of them he intends to use, being 
sure on one hand that he employs enough 
variety in presentation to keep the pupils inter- 
ested, but seeing to it on the other hand that 
his efforts are not so hit-and-miss that pupils 


jump from one unrelated thing to another with 
the result that they become confused and finish 


the course with only a dim recollection of a 
mass of undigested facts and figures. 

The textbook should ordinarily be considered 
the 
the 


understanding of the principles involved. 


as the backbone of course and the pupil 


should study it for purpose of getting an 


Che 
assignnients in the text should be very definite 


in their nature and should ordinarily be co- 


ordinated with or supplemented by such activi- 


ties and devices as individual projects, class 


ee 
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projects, motion pictures, and talks by business 
men and others. 

It is usually better to make an assignment in 
the form of a problem to be solved, an investiga- 
tion to be made, or a subject to be studied, than 
to ask the pupils to read or outline so many 
pages. In other words, the text should be studied 
for the purpose of learning about something in 
which interest has been aroused, or of answering 
a question raised by the teacher or during a 
class discussion rather than merely for the pur- 
pose of reading so many pages and repeating 
what the author said. 


NDIVIDUAL and class projects may consist 

of map-making, writing reports, constructing 
exhibits, gathering materials, reporting on books, 
visiting industrial establishments, and making 
various objects of interest. A project, how- 
ever, has little point unless it illustrates some 
principle being studied or some event of interest. 


Motion pictures may be of much or little bene- 
fit, depending not only upon their nature and 
quality, but also upon the way the teacher has 
prepared the pupils in advance. The principle or 
practice that the picture illustrates should be 
studied before the picture is shown or immedi- 
ately afterwards. 


If it is impossible to get a particular picture 
when it is wanted, it is usually feasible to 
change the order of the course somewhat to suit 
the arrival of the picture. The same thing can 
also be said of talks by outsiders. They also 
should fit into the organization of the course. 


Much could be said of tests but the principles 
involved in economic geography test-making are 
probably no different than those involved in any 
other subject of like nature. 


The main thing is to have in mind the main 
objectives or high points of the course, and then 
to be sure that the pupils are tested upon them 
rather than upon more or less unimportant de- 
tails. The teacher of economic geography, along 
with others, should be sure to keep in touch with 
the late books on’ testing. 


Materials and References 


As already remarked in another connection, 
economic geography is very rich in teaching 
material. There is not space in this article to 
enumerate everything that should be included in 
a well-equipped economic geography room. 

The absolute minimum would, of course, re- 
quire a map of the world. To this should be 
added a political map of each continent and 
relief maps, if possible. There should also be 
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a good globe and an up-to-date atlas. The cur- 
rent World Almanac should also be on hand. 

Other desirable material would be pictures, 
postcards, slides, folders, booklets, exhibit mate- 
rial, and magazines. In addition, the teacher 
should have access to and own, if possible, up- 
to-date textbooks or writings on different coun- 
tries and products. 

A list of a few textbooks and magazines are 
given below. Quite a complete bibliography, 
however, will be found in Branom’s “A Teach- 
er’s Geography” (see below). A brief list of 
reference books is usually given in the textbook 
used in the course; for example, see “High 
School Geography” by Whitbeck, 1931, pages 
557 to 559. 


How to Get Useful Material 


Many of the larger industrial concerns 
and chambers of commerce will supply useful 
material for the asking, and the government 
departments at Washington sell cases containing 
specimens. Woodring and Harold’s “Enriched 
Teaching of Commercial Subjects in the High 
School” gives a long list of material and where 
it may be obtained. Much of it is free. 

The Eastern Illinois Teachers College also 
publishes a bulletin listing materials and telling 
how to obtain them. 

The Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C., 
publishes a large number of 5-cent booklets on 
Latin American nations, cities, and commodities. 
They also publish 25-cent booklets on “Seeing 
South America,” “Seeing the Latin Republics 
of North America,” and “Ports and Harbors of 
South America.” 

The American Institute of Meat Packers, 506 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, distributes 
some excellent free booklets on the meat pack- 
ing industry. Armour and Company, Chicago, 
publish an excellent free “Food Source Map.” 

One might go on and on listing valuable 
material, but reference to much of it may be 
found in the books and articles listed below. 

Probably the most difficult problem for the 
teacher is to file and classify the material he 
collects so that it will be available at the time 
needed. The writer regrets that space forbids 
extended suggestions along this line. 

The following books will be found valuable 


on the teaching of geography: 

Branom, Mendel E., A Teacher’s Geography, 
Emphasizing the Problem Method, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1928 (contains 16 double-col- 
umn pages of references on Teaching, Maga- 
zines, Textbooks, General, Latin America, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, Australia-New Zealand, and 
addresses of publishers; also excellent maps). 


(Please turn to Page 54) 
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Teaching Music Appreciation 


DorotuHy Lyons CARPENTER 
Mountain View Schools 


HINKING people everywhere have always 
recognized the educational value of music. 
Music, when properly taught, stimulates as 
much mental development as any subject in the 
school curriculum. No other subject, save pos- 
sibly literature, is so highly cultural when oppor- 


tunity is given to use music in a cultural way. 


Many people have long held the erroneous 
idea that to be musical implied great ability in 
performance. And so this most expressive of all 
languages, the language of rhythm and tones— 
music—was relegated to the few to whom some 
unusual gift had been given to cultivate the eye, 
ear, voice and hand to the point of virtuosity. 
Yet I know fine performers who have very 
little appreciation for the they 
produce. 

On the other hand, I know many who cannot 
perform at all who have a very keen sense of 
appreciation for good music. Why should not 
our boys and girls or entire people learn to 
know and appreciate the music of the world 
as well as its poetry, art, history and literature? 

A great deal has been said and written on 
the subject of teaching music appreciation in 
our schools; but teachers and supervisors are 
beginning to realize that music appreciation 
cannot be taught in the true sense of the word. 

True music appreciation comes from a variety 
of experiences in beauti- 


music which 


ful music, an under- 
standing and love of 
beautiful melody and 


harmony, a recognition 
of musical form and 
structure, and close ac- 
quaintance with standard 
compositions of real 
musical value as well as 
with the different instru- 
ments and types of hu- 
man voices, their char- 
acteristics, ranges and 
tone qualities, which 
render composi- 
tions. 

Today children hear 
all types of music. It is 
impossible and undesir- 


these 


able to remove or sup- 
press the inferior types 
to which they are be- 
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ing constantly exposed, to a great extent by 
the radio. It seems to me that the radio in the 
average American home has become the agent 
through which the children are exposed to close 


acquaintance with undesirable or valueless types 


of music, due to either careless or poor dis- 
crimination on the part of parents—and the 
children themselves—in “tuning in.” 

I have walked into many a home where the 
radio was turned on as loud as possible, playing 
“jazz” for all its worth, while the family 
shouted above it to make themselves heard in 


ordinary conversation! 


The most that we teachers and supervisors of 
music can do to counteract or over-balance this 
situation is to create the proper atmosphere in 
our classrooms and to lead the child to sense 
the spirit and beauty of good music. The pro- 
cedure which we employ in hoping to bring 
this about must not be one which, though im- 
parting much good information, fails to awaken 
and develop the love for good music. 


T is often a difficult task to establish the lis- 

tening habit in children. If teachers will pre- 
sent music with only the necessary prelimin- 
ary remarks and repeat the music until each 
child’s attention is directed toward seeking the 
goal to which he is being led, the habit of 
respectful attention which is so important in the 
musical life of the child will soon be established. 


If our method—and every teacher may have 
her own—is really functioning, the child, through 
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his own development in the appreciation of 
music, will demand more good music. 

I feel that it is the duty of every music 
teacher to provide musical experience for the 
child whereby he can be led to apprehend and 


evaluate for himself musical works. 


Jazz Is Perversion 


Very often wrong training causes him to 


prefer “jazz” to good music, until through his 
development in music appreciation he begins to 
feel the superficiality of the former when com- 
pared to a masvterpiece. 

Children who have not been trained in good 
music often prefer jazz because of their natural 
love of rhythm. 

The forms and qualities of these masterpieces 
have been moulded by real life situations, by 
the inherent forces which move people and 
nations of all ages in every corner of creation. 
Religion, love, warfare, work, play, mother love, 
our very lives are expressed in our music. Only 
the forms of expression change. The subjects 
or situations to which composers give those 
forms remain fundamentally unchanged. 

We cannot overstress the fact that music is 
life. 

The child must be led to realize this if he is 
to develop an appreciation for the classics. He 
must be led to enter the laboratory of the com- 
poser as it were, become acquainted with the 
medium in which he works, observe how he 
builds his rhythms, his beautiful flowing melo- 
dies and rich harmony, how he colors these 
with dynamics and how he eventually combines 
all of these into phrases and periods, and fash- 
ions at last complete works of enduring beauty 
—works which portray life as surely and as 
clearly as those of any sculptor, painter, poet 
or author! 


Music Can Make Happiness 
I feel that an appreciation of music is essen- 
tial to the complete intellectual happiness of 
ever) 


individual; and in order to have true 


music appreciation, the listening habit must be 
established early in life. The ear, the wide-open 
gateway of the mind of the child, is very alert 
and susceptible 
birth. 


to musical training direct from 


ET us, 


the future citizens of our country, to an 


therefore, lead our boys and girls, 


appreciation of the finest type of music early in 
life, so that they may develop through this a 
further appreciation of the finer things in life 
and a love for the beautiful; for good music 
wields an undeniably fine influence over mankind. 
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NEW BOOKS 


JEREMIAH 


By Wiu1aM M. CuLp 


Author of *‘Tumba of Torrey Pines” 


The story of Jeremiah—A Big Blue Cat. 96 pages. 


32 beautiful colored illustrations. Checked with 
latest vocabulary studies. Grade placement 1A to 
2A. A supplemental reader that is different and of 


intense appeal to children. 
Price 80 cents. In quantity, 64 cents F. O. B. San Francisco. 


Western Nature Science Series 
THIRD GRADE 
THE INDIANS' GARDEN 


By C. A. MARcY 
District Superintendent Manhattan Beach Schools 
University of California Extension Lecturer in Nature Study 


and Ferne L. MArcy 


The first book gives to the child an idea of those 
things of Nature with which the Indians came in 
contact on land and sea. 

Price $1.00 List. In quantity, 80 cents F. O. B. San Francisco. 


FOURTH GRADE 
THE PADRES' GARDEN 


By C. A. MARcY 


The second book continues the thought with telling 


the story of what the Padres found and brought to 
the Western shore. 
Price $1.00 List. In quantity, 80 cents F. O. B. San Francisco. 


FIFTH GRADE 
. THE PIONEERS' PATHWAY 


By MAet JOHNSON CorWIN 
Science Department, Phineas Banning Jr.-Sr. High School 
Los Angeles 


The third book gives a description of the trees and 


flowers which are found along Western pathways. 
Price $1.00 List. In quantity, 80 cents F. O. B. San Francisco. 


SIXTH GRADE 
TRAILS TODAY 


By WALLING Corwin 
Science Department, San Diego High School, San Diego 
The fourth book emphasizes the animals of land and 
sea on the Western coast. 
Price $1.00 List. In quantity, 80 cents F. O. B. San Francisco. 


These readers tie up with Social Science, as they 
describe things of Nature that affected the lives of 


the people in the periods studied in the grades for 
which the books are intended. 


Ce 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


Books in Quantity at Wholesale Prices 
609 Mission Street 


San Francisco, California 


Specializing in Booxs of VARIoUs EASTERN COMPANIES 
PUBLISHER of WESTERN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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Lesson Plans for Instrumental Music Teachers 


Donatp WILLIAM Rowe, M.A., Berkeley 


FFICIENCY in instruction is the keynote 


of modern pedagogy in our high-geared 
civilization—to teach the pupil the most in 


the minimum amount of time. 


To do this, and to do it well, requires a def- 
inite procedure on the part of the teacher. Con- 
sequently, teachers of most academic subjects, 
realizing the value of a definite lesson plan for 
each day, organize their teaching material 
accordingly. 

Thus we find that there is a fairly well stand- 
ardized method of presenting an English, his- 
tory, or mathematics lesson. 


Music, 
intangible subject than any of these others and 


however, has always been a more 
as such we find that music instructors have been 
allowed to go their own wilful way, disregard- 
ing, in most cases, all laws of good pedagogy. 
It is with the hope of being able to help cor- 
rect this situation that the author offers the fol- 
lowing suggestions for the guidance of instru- 


mental music instructors. 


In music, as in any other subject, the lesson 
for each day should be carefully planned ahead 


of time by the instructor. This should be done 


in detail and the instructor should have in mind 
certain definite things which are to be accom- 
plished. Unless this is done, systematic, pro- 
gressive work is an impossibility. 

Every day, in order to cover sufficient mate- 
rial, the instrumental class should play from 5 
to 7 average-length pieces and the work should 
be organized as follows: 


Routine 


(a) Placing music in order — The numbers 
which are to be performed should be designated 
on the blackboard in the This 


device saves a great deal of class time and les- 


correct order. 


sens the amount of confusion. 


(b) Taking attendance—This should be done 
by appointed students so that the teacher is free 
to attend to other duties. 

(c) Tuning—Students should tune their own 
instruments so that they will learn to perform 
this most important function. The teacher should 
check on their results and correct or help them 
when necessary. 

(d) Announcements—These should be definite 
and brief. 






















” 
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Body of Lesson 


1. <A familiar light number (march or some 
other spirited selection). The purpose of this is 
to warm up the wind instruments and to get 
the class settled. A spirited piece also helps to 
create a feeling of general well-being which is 
conducive to good work. 

2. A less familiar selection—Work on this 
and then have a quick re-tuning. A re-tuning is 
necessary because by this time the wind instru- 
ments are thoroughly warmed up and have prob- 
ably gone sharp, whereas the string instruments 
have probably gone flat (because the strings 
have stretched slightly or the pegs have slipped 
a little). 

3. Next—In band play a few embouchure 
exercises, scales, or rhythmic studies; in orches- 
tra play a few scales or rhythmic studies. In 
either orchestra or band it is also excellent to 
play a slow choral style number where par- 
ticular attention can be given to intonation and 
the students can focus their attention on the 
parts which the other instruments are playing. 

The importance of these studies cannot be 
over-estimated as they are the very basis of all 
good instrumental musicianship. Notice that 
these studies are placed early in the lesson 
plan, after the instruments have been warmed 
up and retuned but before the students have 
become fatigued. 

4. New material (a heavier number)—Work 
on this. Notice that this new material is placed 
in the middle of the lesson plan where the most 
intensive work can be done. The students have 
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settled down, the instruments are in tune, the 
interest of the class has been aroused, and the 
students are not fatigued. 

5. Sight-read a selection. By this time the 
students are beginning to tire but a new piece of 
music is always an adventure, it acts as a stim- 
ulant, forces the students to be alert, and helps 
to prolong the “span of attention.” It is also 
valuable because if done regularly it acquaints 
the students with a large amount of music and 
trains them to be good sight-readers in the only 
manner in which this can be done—by doing a 
great deal of sight-reading. 

6. Play a selection which the class has been 
working on and which is being kept ready for 
performance when needed. 

7. End rehearsal with a favorite piece of the 
class. This piece can be selected each day by 
popular vote. The pupils will enjoy this and will 
depart from the classroom in a pleasant frame 
of mind. 


F course it is possible for the instructor to 

vary the lesson plan suggested above but 
if some such plan is used a great deal more 
work than usual can be accomplished. 

A lesson based on a plan such as this is well 
motivated and will sustain the attention of the 
class. 

It budgets the time of the class, is based on 
logical principles of psychology, pedagogy, and 
good musicianship, and will help you to do more 
efficient teaching and to produce remarkable 
and gratifying results. 





Significant Facts about Pisinsitnit Education 


WENTY-THREE of every 

1000 adult Americans are col- 

lege graduates. One hundred 
twenty-five of every 1000 are high 
school graduates. These state- 
ments are from the Federal Office 
of Education. 

The chances of a boy or girl go- 
ing to high school, which were 
only 1 in 25 in 1890, are now 1 
in 2. The chances of a boy or girl 
going to college, which was only 
1 in 22 in 1900, are now 1 in 6. 

One of every 4 Americans 
attended some kind of school dur- 
ing the past year. Of every 1000 pupils in 
fifth grade, 610 enter high school, 250 graduate 
from high school, 160 enter college and 50 
graduate from college or from’ university. 





“FRANKLIN: 


Ten cents per day paid by every 
person of voting age in the United 
States would pay the entire bill for 
public education: Per year for each 
child: elementary, current expense, 
$67.82; high school, $144.03; col- 
lege and university, $500. 

Costs per school day per child 
in public elementary school: 39 
cents; in high school, 80.9 cents. 

Costs per hour per child in pub- 
lic elementary school, 7.8 cents; 
in high school, 16 cents. 

Costs per hour per class (aver- 
age of 39 elementary pupils) $3.04; 
(average of 25 high school pupils) $4. Of 
these costs 75% is for providing instruction by 
trained teachers and supervisors. The public 
schools of America are frugally administered. 
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North Coast Section 
(Continued from Page 17) 


research and statistics, was also on the program. 
It is interesting to note that Mr. Morgan left 
Chicago by airplane on Sunday morning, arrived 
at Sacramento early Monday morning, and drove 
to Willits in time for his part on the Monday 
program. 

Drs. Ira W. Kibby and Nicholas Ricciardi both 
contributed to the program, as did Helen Hef- 
fernan and Mrs. Gladys L. Potter. 


Dr. Arthur S. Gist, president of the Humboldt 
State Teachers College, was in attendance during 
the sessions and talked to the members of the 
Association, 


The business sessions of the section were held 
each day and were presided over by the presi- 
dent, Ray R. Wilson, superintendent of the 
Ukiah elementary schools, Mrs. Annie R. Bab- 
cock acting as secretary. 


On Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Bertha R. Murray, 
Humboldt county superintendent, called her 
teachers together and talked on problems con- 
fronting the teachers of that section. 


Roy Good’s Dinner Meeting 


On Monday evening Roy Good, superintendent 
of the Fort Bragg union high school and union 
elementary school districts, called his teachers 
and trustees together for a dinner meeting. 
There were over 100 in the group. They were 
addressed by Mr. Kersey, Miss Heffernan and 
Dr. Gist. 


N Monday candidates were nominated for the 
different sectional offices. The secretary of 
California Teachers Association explained the 
organization for a classroom teacher division 
and of the decision of the members to form such 
a group. Officers were nominated who were 
elected at the regular election of their sectional 
officers on Tuesday. 

Those selected for the coming year are: presi- 
dent, John W. Hardwick, superintendent, For- 
tuna elementary schools; vice-presidents, G. J. 
Reeves, principal, Crescent City high school; 
Mrs. Clara E. Kreiss, county superintendent of 
schools, Trinity county; S. R. Pennock, principal, 
Point Arena high school; Shirley A. Perry, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Shirley Perry Becomes Secretary 


Mrs. Babcock, because of her duties as prin- 
cipal of the Willits school and as clerk of the 
combined high school and elementary school 
boards at Willits, refused to accept the secre- 
taryship for the coming year, and Miss Perry 
of the Ukiah high school was elected to succeed 
her, 

A. O. Cooperrider, principal of the Arcata high 
school, was re-elected as a member of the State 
Council of Education. Superintendent George B. 
Albee of the Yreka city schools was named as 
a member of the teachers aid committee. 


For officers of the newly - organized classroom 
teachers division Mary Sample of Arcata was 
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elected president and 
Mrs. Neal McClure of 
Ukiah, secretary- 
treasurer. 

On the last after- 
noon of the convention 
Mrs. Babcock, the re- 
tiring secretary, was 
greatly surprised and 
thoroughly overcome 


when presented with a 
life membership in Na- 
tional Education Asso- 
ciation. With her usual 


cheery disposition, 
however, she thanked 
the members of the 
North Coast Section 
for remembering her 
Mrs. Annie R. Babcock in such a_ splendid 
manner and promised 


that she would bend 
every energy towards keeping the educational 
work of the North Coast Section at as high a 
standard as possible. 


A Life of Service to Children 


That our readers may Know something of this 
fine woman who has worked long and faithfully 
in the northern part of California, we are giving 
the following short account of her life work. 


Parents: Charles and Elizabeth Coombs Pullen, 
both born in Maine; they came to Little River, 
California, in 1864, via Isthmus of Panama. 


Annie R. Pullen was born at Little River, Cali- 
fornia, 1867; married to Lyman W. Babcock, 
1884; one child, Raymond A. Babcock, born 1889. 


Annie Pullen graduated from Little River 
grammar school and completed high school 
course with private teacher—L. W. Babcock—as 
there were no high schools in Mendocino county 
at that time. Passed county examination for 
teachers in 1886. First teaching was in the pri- 
mary grades of Little River school. 


Her later teaching was in rural school near 
Ukiah for more than ten years. In 1907 she be- 
came deputy county school superintendent under 
her husband who was county superintendent; 
she served eight years. 


Veteran Worker in C. T. A. 


Only teaching outside of Mendocino county 
was four years as principal of Mountain View 
school near El Monte, Los Angeles county. Vice- 
principal of Willits elementary school and a pri- 
mary teacher 1920-31; principal since 1931. Ap- 
pointed member Mendocino county board of edu- 
cation in 1921 and has served ever since. She 
served as President North Coast Section C. T. A. 
one year and as secretary-treasurer five years. 
Now secretary for boards of trustees of Willits 
union elementary and Willits union high school. 


Outside interests: honorary member and past 
president of the Saturday Afternoon club of 
Ukiah; member of board of trustees of Willits 
public library; past matron and past district 
deputy, order of the Eastern Star. 
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Charter for Social 
Sciences 


Ersice M. 


San Jose Senior High 


\\ OOD 


>< hool 


_Hienemplees for the Social 
Sciences” is the first of a 


series of reports returned by a 


commission of 16 scholars, named 
by the American Historical Asso- 
ciation “to open up for teachers 
and for thoughtful men and wo- 
men in every walk of life the prospect of an 
educational approach to an understanding of the 
world today and of the forces with which youth 
must reckon when it 


attempts to shape the 


world tomorrow.” 

The report embodies the composite ideas of 
the whole Commission, but the writing of it was 
done by Charles A. Beard. It is ably-presented, 
clear, well-organized and enhanced by an attrac- 
tive style. 

The unmindful of the 
almost limitless field involved in social studies. 
“While,” as Mr. must 
remain to the end keenly aware of limits on our 
grasp, we may attempt to strike into the task 
somewhere near the 


Commission is not 


Beard points out, “we 


center.” 
And certain facts indicating those limits are 


found in (a) “the spirit and letter of scholar- 
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and 
ideas of society in which it is car- 
“the nature 
and limitation of the teaching and 
learning process at the 
grade-levels across which it is dis- 
tributed.” 


ship,” in (b) the “realities 


ried on,” and (c) in 


various 


These three conditions are dis- 


cussed at length in the report, 
making up the major part of it. 

Particularly of interest is the 
“The Climate of 


Ideas,” at the end of 


section, entitled 
American 
which is a summary of ten “goals 
which the American nation seems 
to have set for which must of 
necessity shape instruction in the social studies.” 


itself—goals 


The last division, “The Supreme Purpose in 
Civic Instruction,” reminds all teachers of the 
challenge of their profession, the training of the 
individual child. The purpose finds 
itself fulfilled in the “competence of the individ- 
ual.” 


supreme 


“Our fundamental purpose here is the creation 
of rich, many-sided personalities, equipped with 
practical knowledge and inspired by ideals so that 
they can make their way and fulfil their mission 
in a changing soctety.” 

To review a report so full of thought in a brief 
space is a difhcult matter. To balance this in- 
adequacy is the recommendation to everybody, 
teachers and laymen, to read this comprehensive 
statement for the teaching of the social studies. 


Training in good music is recognized in all progressive schools as fundamental 
in the making of good citizens 
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From Our Readers 


Herewith are reproduced excerpts from correspondence of general 
interest to California Teacher Association members. 


Letter From a Teacher 


Y check for 1933 C. T. A. dues goes in 

with most fervent hopes and good wishes 
to all in the teaching profession. Never have 
we stood in need of more enthusiasm coupled 
with restraint, sentiment without sentimentality, 
earnestness going hand in hand with a sense of 
humor, and an association to remind us, each 
and every one, that we do not stand alone. 


Hendrik Van Loon’s article in the recent 
N. E. A. Journal is timely and encouraging— 
“To Have or To Be.” To us, who face reduced 
salaries at a time of added responsibilities and 
financial burdens, it has a note of resigned 
optimism without being “pollyannic.” 

It seems to me that a teacher belongs to a 
profession that makes him or her something 
more than other professional people—not better 
in an egotistic sense, but charged with an intan- 
gible commission, a kind of Holy Grail, perhaps 
with the order to be rather than to have. 


And in this chaotic period in the world’s 
history we needs must know that we have 
friends. Without that knowledge we would per- 
ish of loneliness and discouragement in a task 
as stupendous as we face. 


My visit to Japan in the summer of 1931 re- 
vived my spirit and hope, for I was with a 
people who truly appreciate the ideals and spirit 
and work of the teacher. For seven glorious 

weeks I was in 
a teachers para- 
dise! 

Have I tired 
you withmy 
problems and 
comments? Ifso, 
perhaps the en- 
closed practical 
and American 
bank check will 
compensate! 

Sincerely, 


Crara HINZE 
State Teachers College, San Jose. 


Toa 
Mule-Eared 
Deer 


ANNIE PERNT JACKSON 
Anaheim 


OU baby Mule-Eared Deer, so bold— 
I’m sorry for you when it’s cold; 
For when in snow you are enclosed, 
There’s so much of your ear exposed. 


3ut when a hot day comes around 
The woods with many flies abound; 
Your ears are helpful then, all day, 
To flap the nasty flies away. 

= « * 


Retrospect 


E. May GrisHAM, Teacher, Fifth Grade 
Orcutt Umion School, Orcutt 


WP en the day’s work at school is done 
And I pass through my door at night, 

The kindness shown each little one 

Shall be my sustaining delight. 


The smile that quickened the tired hand 
Was no effort at all to dispatch; 

The hearts entrusted to my command, 
Their subtle graces I tried to catch. 


The hasty word that died unsaid 

Saved a heart the pain of sorrow, 
The kind one dropped in its stead 
Will bear rich fruit on the morrow. 


My comrades’ burdens I tried to share 
As we walked together along the way, 
Thus mine became less hard to bear 

By easing their load through the day. 


The only regret that I shall know 

As the day’s work passes in review, 

Is that more kindness I did not show, 
More things for others I did not do. 
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California School Finance 
(Continued from Page 22) 


for the support of government. Few states in 
the Union secure so large a percentage of in- 
come from this tax as does California. 

2. The most serious criticism of our Califor- 
nia tax system, from the standpoint of results, 
is the separation of tax sources. In 1910, when 
the system of turning over the corporation and 
operative property to the state for taxation, was 
adopted, approximately 16% of the wealth of 
the state was removed from local taxation. This 
resulted in the impoverishment of certain coun- 
ties, due to the fact that these types of wealth 
were not equally distributed. Some counties lost 
between 40 and 50% of their taxable wealth to 
the state in this transaction while others lost 
from nothing to 5%. 

Another result of this separation has been the 
continued lack of equality in the tax rates levied 
upon the operative property of the corporations 
compared with the non-operative or common 
property. Although there have been legislative 
battles which have resulted in slight increases 
in the tax levied upon gross incomes of the cor- 
porations, reports of the State Board of Equali- 
zation have consistently shown that for a long 
period of years the average rate of tax levied 
upon these corporations has been considerable 
less than that levied upon common property. 
The last two reports indicate a difference of 
approximately 30 cents per $100 and I am in- 
formed that the report for the current year 
shows a difference of approximately 70 cents 
per $100 true valuation. 


ERHAPS the most serious consequence 

of the separation of sources of taxation 
for the state and the local units of the state, 
is the selfish interest of corporations, who 
pay the larger part of the state taxes, take 
in the operation of the state government. 

According to many observers the control 
of the corporations over the state govern- 
ment through legislative lobbies, the in- 
fluencing of important appointments, has 
increased steadily for a period of years until 
today it may be said that the corporations 
are completely in the saddle and corpora- 
tion experts sit in the state councils and 
brazenly advise the state government in the 
interests of the corporations and against the 


welfare of the people of the State of Calli- 
fornia. 


One of the results of this corporation in- 
fluence has been for the state to adopt a 
policy of cutting down on state services, 
forcing the local community, already over- 
burdened with taxes, to furnish the services 
discontinued or inadequately supplied by 
the state. 


3. Perhaps the most injurious and inequit- 
able feature of our present state taxation scheme 
is the requirement that the various counties 
must levy stipulated county school taxes over 
which no county or local official has any control 
or voice. In effect, these are state school taxes 
levied for the state but collected by the counties. 
These taxes represent every variation possible. 


Some counties have to levy taxes at rates five 
times as high as others to meet these require- 
ments. This procedure is against all principles 
of taxation and is wholly contradictory with the 
conception that the public schools are state 
institutions. 


Many more criticisms might be added of our 
present system of taxation but these are out- 
standing in being injurious and inequitable. We 
as school people should assist in revising our 
taxation system so as to eliminate the chief 
criticisms which have been set forth. This may 
be done by broadening the base and introducing 
more equitable and less painful forms of taxa- 
tion.. 


N California we need at least a fourfold tax- 

ation scheme. The income tax, business tax, 
property tax and sales tax. The income tax has 
been adopted in most of the countries of the 
world and 14 states of the Union as being one 
of the most equitable and just forms of tax. 


The business tax, such as our present tax on 
banks and corporations, should be expanded to 
include more types of business. This type of 
tax has been very successful wherever tried. 


Selective sales taxes, particularly on luxuries 
such as tobacco or on gasoline, have been very 
successful and in many states are furnishing a 
large portion of the necessary revenue. 


Our property tax should be continued in order 
that our land will not be gathered in the hands 
of a few and left unproductive, but it should be 
a minor source of revenue rather than our major 
source of revenue. 


These suggestions and recommendations are 
in harmony with the recommendations and find- 
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ings of the National Tax Commission and also 
a report of the Tax Commission of the State 
of California to the Governor and Legislature 
in 1929. We must come to the point of view 
that the state is the logical agency for collecting 
revenues for most of our public services and 
dispersing them to the subsiduary units such as 
counties and school districts to be expended 
under such regulations as the state may estab- 
lish. 


The State Owes Equalized Support to 
Its Public School System 


If our schools are state institutions just as 
the university is, then the state is obligated to 
raise the money necessary for support by just 
and equitable taxation methods, sufficient to pro- 
vide for at least the minimum program that the 
state desires to sponsor, permitting the com- 
munity, if it desires, to exceed, within well- 
defined limits, the state program. 
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F. A. Wagner, recently retired from Mission 
high school, San Francisco, taught 37 years in 
California. He was member of Southern Califor- 
nia Teachers Association before the organization 
of C. T. A. and has held continuous membership 
from those early days. 

He was principal, Redlands grammar schools, 


1902-03; city superintendent, Pomona, 1903-06; 
teacher, San Francisco Normal school, 1906-21; 


principal, Ventura high school, 1921-32. 

He will now continue his active interest in 
educational affairs. We join his host of friends 
in congratulating him upon his honorable and 
successful record in the service of the youth of 
America. 


* o “ 
Eldridge Entertainment House, publishers, 
with offices at Denver, Colorado, and Franklin, 
Ohio, has recently brought out several new 


books of practical help to teachers and all who 
are concerned with plays, parties, 
ments, etc. 

Among the new titles are: Merry Christmas in 
All the Grades; The High School Christmas 
Book; Junior High Christmas Book; Junior High 
Auditorium Book; Modern Patriotic 
Entertainment for Rural Schools; 
Recitals. 


entertain- 


Programs; 


Readings for 


University College Courses for Teachers 


ITH the opening of its winter quarter 
on January 3, 1933, University Col- 
lege, adult education division of the 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
offer teachers a 
courses not previously on its schedule. 


will California number of 

An outstanding departure in teacher-training 
and administrative courses will be the inaugura- 
tion of an entirely original correspondence 
course on the subject of “Publicity Methods in 
Adult Education,” to be taught by Louise Fun- 
ston Shields, a journalism and English teacher 
in the Angeles city system and 
author of a “News Handbook for Press Com- 
mittees.” 


Los school 


The correspondence course has already re- 
ceived approval of the California commission on 
credentials under the plan for accepting certain 
courses applying specifically to the field of adult 
education in lieu of certain other courses re- 
quired for the administrative credential, second- 
ary grade, for those who must have that creden- 
tial to serve as principals of separate evening 
high schools. 

With the co-operation of L. B. Travers, chief 
of the division of adult and continuation educa- 
tion of the state, it is believed that the present 
tentative enrollment of 18 adult education ad- 
ministrators of California will be largely in- 
creased. 

A 12-night with the title and 


course same 


content also will be offered at University Col- 
lege, under the instruction of Marc N. Goodnow, 
journalism field representative of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


Pgseate the new classes being organized are 
“Problems in Elementary School Curricu- 
lum,” with Mrs. Lorraine M. Sherer, director of 
the curriculum division of Los Angeles county 
schools, as instructor; “Crafts and Handwork in 
the Modern School,” taught by Mrs. Frank 
Nagley, a teacher in Los Angeles elementary 
schools; “Principles of Teaching Elementary 
Agriculture,” under the direction of 
Smith, lecturer in agriculture; “Junior 
School Education,’ by Dr. Frederick J. 
sing, professor of education; “Physical Eduea- 
tion in Secondary Schools,” by Dr. Ralph La- 
Porte, director of physical education at U. S. C 
and “Business Education in Secondary Schools,” 
by Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, associate professor 
of commerce and education. 


Roy 
High 
Weer- 


Lee 


Approximately 40% of the enrollment at Uni- 
versity College for the fall quarter were those 
of teachers, according to Dean Ernest W. Tiegs. 
Los Angeles city and county teachers compose 
the major part of that percentage, though there 
are hundreds of teachers from outside the 
The record attendance at one 
class in the college curriculum is held this year 


county. any 


by Robert H. Lane, assistant superintendent of 


Los Angeles city schools, whose course in 


“Problems of Elementary School Curriculum,” 
in two divisions, had a total enrollment of 315 
teachers! 
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Why Interscholastic Athletics 


(Continued from Page 34) 


friends and place our destiny into the hands of 
the sports writers. If the attacks upon the in- 
terscholastic contests are too severe the only 
alternative to support their cause would be to 
fall back upon the inter-group contests within 
the school and then enlarge upon the program 
very extensively. 

Then the true physical educator and educator 
will say that a rightful method of promoting 
physical education has been found. A gradual 
inclination to meet this change would be in the 
training of teachers for this kind of work. 

Inter-group contests will offer and can offer 
the same beneficial results as our over-powerful 
interscholastic contests do. 


Educational Aims Come First 


I may suggest to offer that when our inter- 
scholastic contests are conducted and managed 
in a true educational procedure their right will 
be justified and will be rightfully due their 
recognition. 

If we could actually measure the results in 
terms of educational value and character train- 
ing of each activity then our stand for either 
method of presenting the physical education pro- 
gram would be stable. 

The time will soon arrive when some school 
administrator with the support of its community 
will break away from the ranks of the adherents 
of interscholastic contests and start to put in 
motion on a greater plan with as much interest 
an inter-group athletic program within the 
school that will be devoid of all the disagree- 
able features that cling to interscholastic contests. 


E do want athletics and we want the best. 
The best has not been reached. More and 
better managed athletics with greater educa- 
tional values is the cry and goal of the American 
physical educator and school people generally. 





In Memoriam 


0. F. Staton, Sonoma county superintendent of 
schools, widely known in educational circles in 
northern California and a veteran school worker 
in Sonoma county. 


Helen Emily Hunt, elementary teacher, Dele- 
van drive school, Van Nuys. 


Clarence William Erickson, teacher, Domin- 
guez school, Los Angeles. 
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Helen Kelsey Brininger, teacher, Ford boule- 
vard school, Los Angeles, 


George L. Sanders, 54, principal of Winters 
high school for the past 19 years; a native of 
Tennessee; graduate of University of Tennessee; 
M. A., University of California. 


William H. Hanlon, Contra Costa county sup- 
erintendent of schools and veteran California 
school-leader, with a long and conspicuously 
successful record of county administration. 


Georgia Lee Oyler, 
school, Los Angeles. 


teacher Hoover street 


Adah Jane Richmond, teacher at Fremont ave- 
nue school, Los Angeles. 


Alice Rose Flynn, teacher in Sacramento pub- 
lic schools for over 30 years and a native of 
that city. She taught in the William Land 
school and was widely-known among Sacra- 
mento teachers, 


John Overholser, pioneer Lake county teacher, 
passed away at the age of 81 years. He was a 
native of Ohio and graduate of Adrian College. 
He founded the old Lakeport Academy in 1884 
and taught two generations of students. 


Dr. Amy G. Bowman, for 15 years a dental in- 
spector in Los Angeles city schools. She served 
for several years as chief dentist and later had 
full charge of the oral hygiene work. She had 
been on leave of absence for the past two years. 


Richard Frederick Hall, veteran of the World 
War and teacher in Jefferson junior high school, 
Los Angeles, 


Alice Bassler, former head of physical educa- 
tion department of the old San Jose State Normal 
School. She had been a member of the faculty 
for 32 years. 


Mrs. Louesa M. Crites, who would have been 
100 years old January 19, 1933, passed away re- 
cently at her home in Bakersfield. She came to 
California in 1866 via the Isthmus of Panama. 
She was the first school teacher in Kern county 
and taught a public school opened at Old Town 
on the Bakersfield-Mojave trail in 1867. The 
county seat was in Havilah, now a ghost mining 
town. Her salary warrant was the first to be 
issued a teacher in this county. 


Bureau of Agricultural Education, California 
State Department of Education; sends out very 
interesting and useful 
circular letters to Cali- 
fornia teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture. 

A recent number states 
that Byron McMahon, 
president of the Califor- 
nia Agricultural Teach- 
ers Association has ap- 
pointed the following 
committee to study the best way of utilizing 
the hour period for teaching vocational agricul- 
ture: V. C. Binsacea, Denair, chairman; O. F. 
Lucksinger, Gonzales; Alfred English, Prince- 
ton; Verne Hoffman, Lodi; William Reasoner, 
Tomales. 
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More than 2200 places are facing the facts . . . more 
than 2200 places are making school life more meaningful for 
boys and girls by giving them the rich opportunity for under- 
standing modern problems offered for the first time by the 


RUGG 


SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 


|. An Introduction to American Civilization, $1.92 
ll. Changing Civilizations in the Modern World, $1.96 
Ill. A History of American Civilization, $1.96 
IV. A History of American Government and Culture, $1.96 


Each book rich in dramatic human episodes and illustrative 
material. Each book accompanied by a splendid attitude-build- 
ing Workbook of Directed Studies, and a Teacher's Guide. 


Two additional volumes— An Introduction to Problems of 
American Culture, $1.96, and Changing Governments and 
Changing Cultures, $2.00—make an excellent course for students 
above the eighth grade. 


Send for Circular No. 543 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 
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Teaching Economic Geography 
(Continued from Page 42) 

Branom and Branom, The Teaching of Geog- 
raphy, Ginn and Company, 1921. 

Crawford, C. C., and McDonald, L. P., Modern 
Methods in Teaching Geography, Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1929. 

Jones, Teaching Business Subjects in the Sec- 
ondary School, Ronald Press, 1924. Economic and 
Commercial Geography (chapter on geography). 

Kitson, Commercial Education in Secondary 
Schools, Ginn and Co., 1929. Geography in Com- 
mercial education (chapter on geography). 

Miller, Methods in Commercial Teaching, 
South-Western Publishing Company, 1925 (chap- 
ter on geography). 

Smith, E. Ehrlich, Teaching Geography by 
Preblems, Doubleday, Page and Company, 1927 
(Good). 


The following is a list of magazines that bear 
on the subject: 


The Geographical Journal, Royal Geographic 
Society, London. 

Economic Geography, Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

Geographical teview, American Geographic 
Society, New York. 

Pan-American Magazine, Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Journal of Geography, A. J. Nystrom and 
Company, Chicago. 

Geographic News Bulletin (Weekly), National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 

The National Geographic Magazine (Monthly), 
National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 

Annals of the Association of American Geo- 
graphers, Association of American Geographers, 
883 Broadway, Albany, New York. 


A Wealth of Material 


All of the above magazines always contain a 
wealth of material, but “Economic Geography” 
and “The Journal of Geography” usually carry a 
good article on methods of teaching geography. 
Some of the business education magazines also 
carry occasional articles; for example, during 
the past two years, the Journal of Business 
Education, Trethaway Publishing Co., Inc., East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, has published the 
following articles, all of which are good: 

Keyes, Bessie G., “Ask Business to Help You 
Teach Economic Geography,” April, 1930. 

Collins, Melva A., “A Lively Laboratory Class 
in Economic Geography,” April, 1931. 

Ridington, Thomas T., “An Initial Economic 
Geography Lesson,’ December, 1931. 

Van Cleef, Eugene, “Geography in Business,” 
March, 1932 

As stated in the beginning, this article is not 
intended in any sense to be a complete treat- 
ment of the method of teaching economic geog- 
raphy. The writer hopes, however, that some 
of the suggestions found in it will prove useful. 


Stories of Fort Hall 


Roy W. CLoup 


RS. JENNIE BROUGHTON BROWN 

has just brought out a new book of West- 
ern history entitled “Fort Hall—On the Oregon 
‘Ttaa. 


There is no phase of our country’s history 
more fraught with hardship, heroism, danger 
and daring than the winning of the West. 


Fort Hall occupied a strategic position. Past 
it ran the trail from St. Louis to the Oregon 
country, and later it was the point where Cali- 
fornia bound pioneers paused to replenish their 
stock of provisions. 


Mrs. Brown tells the history of its founding. 
She recounts the activities of the trappers and 
the fur companies which contended for the ter- 
ritory so rich in pelts. 


The material for the story was. secured 
through careful and painstaking study and all 
points have been verified. Pictures covering a 
wide range of interest are presented. 

The book is well printed in large type and is 
from the press of The Caxten Printers of Cald- 
well, Idaho. The edition is limited to 1000 copies. 
The price is $2.50. 


NOTHER book dealing with Fort Hall 

but in an entirely different strain was re- 
ceived the same day as the one described above. 
It is called “A Romance of Old Fort Hall” and 
is by Minerva Kohlhepp Teichert. 


It is an interesting narrative of pioneer life 
and about the neighborhood of Fort Hall. It 
deals with the lives of the Indians and the ex- 
perience of an Oregon bound wagon train. The 
mother of a very small baby lost her life just 
before reaching Fort Hall. The father left the 
little one with an Indian squaw, who raised the 
boy and later his 
little daughter. 
The story is one 
containing much 
human interest 
and pictures the 
life of 70 years 
ago in a most in- 


teresting manner. 

“‘A Romance of Old Fort Hall’’ comes from the Metropolitan 
Press, 40 North Ninth Street, Portland, Oregon, and is priced 
at $1.50 





* * * 


Genevieve Narron, student in the art depart- 
ment, Analy union high school, Sebastopol, won 
first prize in an Amendment 9 cartoom contest 
recently conducted by Sonoma County Farm 
Bureau. Mrs. C. W. Irish, art teacher, supervised 
the entries from that school. 
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A Work and Play Program 


G. H. Ayers, Vice-Principal 
South Pasadena Junior High School 


HE work and play school program as carried 
out in South Pasadena is unique among the 
school programs of Southern California and pos- 
sibly among the school curricula of the nation. 


The work and play school offers an opportun- 
ity to the students of the community from 9 
years upward to do those things of a non-aca- 
demic nature in which they are interested. 


Courses under expert instructors are offered 
during the summer months, “vacation” period, 
in woodworking, art and sheet metal, printing, 
art drawing, and craft construction, dramatics, 
sewing, needle-work, cooking, typing, chorus 
singing, orchestra and instrumental music, piano 
for beginners, radio construction and theory. 

Trips to industrial plants in the vicinity are 
made each week, and assemblies put on entirely 
by pupils are in order each Friday. By means 
of motion pictures, talks and exhibits by traveled 
townspeople, “A trip around the world” is taken 
during a weekly assembly period. 


The philosophy of education on which such a 
program would be developed is evident to many 
readers. Such a philosophy recognizes that the 
educative process goes on with a high degree 





Children keenly enjoy constructive manual activities 


of efficiency when the learner takes part in any 
activity because he is interested in it and derives 
his satisfaction through the active participation 
in the activity regardless of future possible 
rewards. 

The work and play school puts such an idea 
into practice when a perfect freedom of choice 
is allowed within the program, when no marks 
or credits are given, thereby removing the pres- 
sure from that source, and when no course of 
study limits the range of the pupil’s operations. 


Class periods are an hour and a half in length. 
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Used in public schools for 35 years. From 1897 to 1932. 
Millions of them have been so used. 


‘Ibe PerrxPictures 


Order Pilgrim Pictures and pictures for December 
Picture Study NOW. 


ou will want pictures 
_ Birthdays, 
Lincoln, etc. 


Soon 
for February 
Washington, 


ONE CENT SIZE 
3x 3%. For 50 or more. 
Assorted as desired. 


TWO CENT SIZE 
5%4x8. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art 
Subjects, or 25 for Children, 
or 25 Pilgrim Pictures, etc., 
or 25 for Christmas. No two 
alike. Size 51%4x8. Or 50 cents 
for 50 Art Subjects, 3x3. 


“I know of no other com- 
pany that gives such beau- 
tiful pictures for such a 
small sum of money.” 


FREE: A “Boston Edition” 
picture, in Sepia, 5%4x8, of 
accompanying picture if you 
mention this Journal and 
give your name and grade 
and school. A postcard will 
bring it. Watts 


CATALOGUES—Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 
64-page Catalogue of 1,600 miniature illustrations. 


‘he Perry Pictures ©. sox 47, MALDEN 





Sir Galahad 





Two are held during the morning, separated by 
an hour play period. During the play period 
games, selected by the pupils, are played, assem- 
blies are given, and the most practical training 
is given in the use of leisure time. 

in the 
morning, five days a week, and for six weeks 


School is in session for four hours 
The opening date is two weeks after the close 
of the regular school term. A tuition fee of $5 
per pupil defrays most of the expense of the 
school. 

The faculty of the school act as advisors to 
persons engaged in something that is of great 
interest to them, and the function of the teacher 
is to make the experience of the pupil while so 
engaged as rich as possible. Discipline problems 


are non-existant, and motivation is a word not 
needed. 


George C. Bush is the superintendent of 
schools in South Pasadena and has been the 
executive member of the group sponsoring the 
work and play school, which was first put in 
operation by G. Derwood Baker, principal of 
the junior high school in the same city. The 
author was the director of school during the 
recent session. 
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California Teachers 
Association 


Board of Directors 


Willard E. Givens, President 
City Superintendent of Schools 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland 

Paul E. Stewart, Vice-President 
City Superintendent of Schools 
1235 Chapala Street 
Santa Barbara 

Walter L. Bachrodt 
City Superintendent of Schools 
High School Building 
San Jose 

Robert L. Bird 
County Superintendent of Schools 
P. O. Box 730 
San Luis Obispo 


George C. Bush 
District Superintendent of Schools 
1327 Diamond Avenue 
South Pasadena 

E. I. Cook 
Sacramento Junior College 
Sacramento 

Clarence W. Edwards 
County Superintendent of Schools 
253 Holland Building 
Fresno 

Roy Good 
District Superintendent of Schools 
Fort Bragg 

John A. Sexson 
City Superintendent of Schools 
820 East Walnut Street 
Pasadena 


Section Officers 
Bay 


Estelle Unger, President 
Principal, Junior High School 
Petaluma 

Earl G. Gridley, Secretary 
Room 1, 2163 Center Street 
Berkeley 


Central Coast 
Blanche L. Davis, President 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Hollister f 
T. S. MacQuiddy, Secretary 
District Superintendent of Schools 
High School 
Watsonville 


Central 
Mrs. Florance Koontz, President 
Assistant County Superintendent of Schools 
Madera 
Louis P. Linn, Secretary 
Principal, Washington Union High School 
Route 6, Box 100 
Fresno 


North Coast 
John W. Hardwick, President 
Principal, Fortuna Elementary School 
Fortuna 





Miss Shirley A. Perry, Secretary 
Teacher, Union High School 
Ukiah 


Northern 
J. Russell Croad, President 
Principal, Sierra Elementary School 
Sacramento 
Mrs. Portia F. Moss, Secretary 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Auburn 


Southern 
Beulah B. Coward, President 
607 Mound Avenue 
South Pasadena 
F. L. Thurston, Secretary 
307 Continental Building 
408 S. Spring Street 
Los Angeles 


Placement Services 
ALIFORNIA Teachers Association gives 


to its members placement services at nomi- 

nal cost. 

Members wishing placement services should 
address Earl G. Gridley, 2163 Center Street, 
Berkeley; phone THornwall 5600; 

or F. L. Thurston, 307 Continental Building, 
Fourth and Spring Streets, Los Angeles; phone 
TRinity 1558. 


* * * 


Bryan O. Wilson, principal of the Pittsburg 
elementary school, was appointed superintendent 
of the Contra Costa schools by the supervisors 
of Contra Costa county. The appointment was 
made at the regular meeting of the board, Mon- 
day, November 14. 

Mr. Wilson immediately assumed the position. 
He takes the place of Superintendent William H. 
Hanlon, who recently passed away. 

Mr. Hanlon was a member of the State Board 
of Education and was one of California’s leading 
school men. More than a quarter century of 
constructive educational effort in Contra Costa 
county is his monument. He was active in the 
work of the California Teachers Association Bay 
Section and was everywhere recognized as an 
exceptionally competent educational leader. 


otel Whitcomb 


(At Civic Center) 
SAN FRANCISCO 


$2.50; $3.00; $3.50 
$4.00; $5.00; $6.00 


Single room with bath 
Double room with bath 
Two rooms, bath between, 4 persons $7.00; $8.00 


Dining Room—Coffee Tavern 
Garage under same roof 
WOODS-DRURY CO., Operators 


Also operating 


WILLIAM TAYLOR HOTEL, S 
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Bran the Bronzesmith 
Hupert W. STAFFELBACH, San Jose 


You have hands that have brought you across 
the sea and shall bring you over the sea again. 
Hands that shall cheat the death of the living, 
and serve the Gods by breaking their laws, and 


shall hold a kingdom and give it away... . 


Tavs spoke the old pre- Celtic priest of 
Britain in prophesying the future of Bran, the 
little slave boy from across the English channel. 
J. Reason, in this illustrated book called Bran 
the Bronzesmith, published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., tells of this strange prophecy and its ful- 
filment. 

In telling this fascinating story of old Britain 
the author gives us a clear picture of the civil 
Ireland, and 


and domestic life in England, 


France during the Bronze Age. “Bran the 


Bronzesmith” should be a welcome addition to 


any grammar school or junior high school 


to 


library. The price is $2. 





Call for Bids for Textbook Material in 
Music for the Seventh and 
Eighth Grades 


The State Board of Education of California 
hereby invites sealed bids or 
before December 15, 1932, for the sale, or lease 
of the right to publish and distribute, in Cali- 
fornia, textbook material in music for pupils of 
the seventh and eighth grades of the public 
schools of the State of California. 

Manuscripts or sample 
material should be submitted to the Secretary 
of the Board, 511 Library and Courts Building, 
Sacramento, California, not later than January 
3, 1933. Each proposal or bid must be enclosed 
in a separate sealed envelope addressed to the 
Secretary of the Board, marked, “Bids for text- 
books in music for the seventh and eighth 
grades,’ and must be submitted on or before the 
hour of 4:30 p. m. of January 3, 1933. 

Additional information concerning the nature 
of bids or proposals, and the nature of text- 
books, may be secured from the Secretary of 
the Board. 


STATE 


proposals on or 


books of the above 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Vierling Kersey, Secretary. 
Sacramento, California 
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World League Institute 


ORLD League of International Education 
Associations has a membership at present 
of over 100 clubs in California, and a total en- 
rollment of 250 high school clubs, is completing 
its plans for a junior international institute to 
be held at the International House of the Uni- 
versity of California on December 27, 28, 29. 
Other projects have been carried out: the 
annual luncheon on May 18 to celebrate Inter- 
national Good-Will Day was held in San Fran- 
cisco, and attended by representatives from 15 
schools. A radio program was arranged by the 
World League, with the co-operation of depart- 
ments of education and international and edu- 
cational organizations in several countries. At 
the same time (time corresponding to 9 a. m. in 
San Francisco) 20 groups of students from Fin- 
land to Japan appeared before the microphone 
as a demonstration of good-will towards, the 
earnest desire for understanding among, the 
A repetition of this project, 
but on a larger scale, is already being worked 
out for the coming year. 


people of the world. 


The World League of International Education 
Associations is more and more finding its way 
in the educational systems of the world and is 
accomplishing its purpose: namely, to train the 
youth in a better knowledge of the world we 
live in; in a keener understanding of the prob- 
lems which confront us and will confront them; 
and in an attitude of friendship and tolerance 
toward the peoples who inhabit our planet. 


* * *. 


December Teachers Institutes 
By Counties 


Central Coast Section—Dec. 19-23. 
Imperial—Dec. 21-23; El Centro. 

Los Angeles—Dec. 19-23: Los Angeles. 
Monterey—Dec. 19-21; at Salinas. 
Riverside—Dec. 19-21; Riverside. 

San Benito—Dec. 19-21; at Salinas, 

San Diego—Dec. 21-23; San Diego. 

San Luis Obispo—Dec. 19-21; local institutes. 
Santa Barbara—Dec. 19-21; at Santa Barbara. 
Santa Cruz—Dec. 19-21. 

Southern Section—Dec. 19-23. 


By Dates 


Dec. 19-21 at Salinas—Monterey, San Benito and 
San Luis Obispo counties. 
At Los Angeles—Los Angeles county. 
At Riverside—Riverside county. 
At San Bernardino—San Bernardino county. 
At Santa Barbara—Santa Barbara county. 
At Santa Cruz—Santa Cruz county. 








Dee. 21-23 at El Centro—Imperial county. 
At San Diego—San Diego county. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS ? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Hundreds future jobs. These 
have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. E177, Rochester, N. 
Y., for free list of Government positions for teachers, and 
full particulars telling you how to get them. 
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An Adventure in Education 


(Continued from Page 28) 


I have a dog. 
I have a cat. 
I have a rabbit. 


Then the children make friends with a work 
bench, three-ply wood, coping-saws, hammers, 
nails, paint and brushes. Each child chooses 


what toy they wish to make, and the game is on. 
We are going to make toys. 
We shall use wood. 
We shall use coping-saws. 
We shall use nails. 
We shall paint our toys. 


The shelves are soon filled with rabbits and 
dogs and cats and wagons and dolls and mules. 
Everybody forgets to be shy or lonesome or 
frightened or temperamental. They are all too 
busy. Friendships are formed by magic. Read- 
ing lessons are gay periods of intense interest; 
for coupled with the great adventure of learn- 
ing to read is the added delight of reading about 
themselves and their own doings. 

The toy shop made a midget circus. The tent 
was made of paper and broom handles. And 
God bless the man who invented calcimine. It 
goes on everything. The tent was painted green 
and the poles some other bright color. There 
were horses and bears and elephants, and lions 
in cages and bare-back riders made out of 
clothes pins with magazine faces. There were 
rows and rows of audience with heads pasted 
to the backs of the benches. Wagons were 
made with milk bottle top wheels. And the 
whole thing had to be read about and talked 
about. 


ND that’s the story of the Luther Bur- 
bank School City. We are, as the children 
say, “Satisfied with it.” 

It has united our school into one harmonious 
whole. The teachers all know and like one an- 
other. All of the children know all of the 
teachers. 

The big children have learned to care for the 
little ones, and the little ones look to the big 
ones for advice, help and protection. 

The older children, through their increased 
responsibility, have learned to appreciate and 
understand the work the teachers are doing. 

The school has an atmosphere of courtesy, 
friendliness and brotherly kindness. 

ee 


Arthur H. Mabley 


T a recent meeting of C. T. A. Board of 
Directors honorary life membership was 
conferred upon Arthur H. Mabley of Burbank. 


Mr. Mabley was born in 1871 at Pontiac, Mich- 
igan. He attended school in St. Louis, Akron, 
and Cleveland; A. B. degree, summa cum laude, 
Adelbert College of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, 1894, A. M. 1895; Graduate School, Harvard 
University, A. M. 1896; Phi Beta Kappa, 1893. 

He taught in Akron high school, 1897-98 and 
again 99-02; pro-tem. instructor Latin and 
Greek, Adelbert College 1898-99; principal Paines- 
ville, Ohio, high school, 1902-10; principal 
Leavenworth, Kansas, high school, 1910-11; prin- 
cipal San Luis Obispo high school, 1911-13; sup- 
erintendent San Luis Obispo city schools, 1913- 
28. Served as assistant manager placement bu- 
reau, California Teachers Association, Southern 
Section, 1928-31; retired March 1, 1931. 

Mr. Mabley has published a bibliography of 
Juvenal, Milton’s Latin 
poems; Latin poems of 
Thomas Gray; In Algon- 
quin Land. 

At various times he 
has been member of: 
American Philological 
society, California 
Teachers Association, 
National Educational 
Association, Rotary club, 
chamber of commerce, 
library and church 
boards. 

. 7 a 





Interesting Art Institute Sessions 


N spite of the lean year the Southern California 

Art World is greatly privileged to have in its 
midst a man of wide and proved ability. Profes- 
sor George J. Cox from Columbia University has 
accepted the headship of the art department at 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 


The Art Teachers Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia will give a reception at the Chouinard 
School of Art in honor of Mr. Cox on Tuesday, 
December 20, when he will address an Institute 
session. At this time the regular business meet- 
ing and election of officers is held. 


Another session sponsored by the organization 
is to be held on Wednesday afternoon, December 
21, when Frederick Swankowski will speak.— 
Dorothea L. Cassidy, Los Angeles. 


* * . 


Beyond the Blue Sierra 


ILLIAM MORROW & Company of New York 

have published the latest book of Mrs. 
Honore Morrow. It is titled “Beyond the Blue 
Sierra.” The story is an intimate history of the 
founder and the founding of San Francisco. 

Colonel Juan de Anza becomes a real person, 
not an impersonal dis- 
coverer andsettler. The 
first families of San 
Francisco are shown 
as they thought, talked 
and lived. 

Every Californian 
should read “Beyond 
the Blue Sierra.”’—Roy 
W. Cloud. 








— .= 
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High School Astronomy 


HENRY RAPHAEL 
Galileo High School, San Francisco 


HE aarticle on astronomy in the high school 

by Leland J. Lease, in the October Sierra 
Educational News, was of particular interest to 
the Galileo high school, where the subject has 
been in the curriculum for the past five years. 
It might also be interesting to note that the 
subject was taught in New York City in 1848. 

The writer recently obtained possession of a 
textbook published in that year for the public 
schools, by Asa Smith, principal of Public 
School No. 12 of that city. The black and white 
charts depicting planetary motion are far super- 
ior to those published in most modern texts. 

The course at Galileo high school is given in 
two semesters. The first term is devoted to the 
study of latitude, longitude, the various times, 
the moon, the sun, the constellations and the 
planetary system. 

In the second semester a study is made of 
comets, meteors, stars (variables, doubles, and 
multiples), nebulae, and clusters. Young’s Les- 
sons in Astronomy, adapted for high schools, is 
used as a text. Class room work is supplemented 
by night observations. 


The equipment includes a 5% inch refractor 
mounted equatorially with circles and a tele- 
chrone attachment. This is housed in a 16-foot 
square observatory of the conventional character 
with revolving dome. The observatory is located 
on the roof of the school building, forming a 
harmonious unit in its architectural design. 


A portable 3 inch reflector with an altazimuth 
movement, a sextant and spectroscope are also 
part of the equipment. Both telescopes were 
purchased by funds raised by students in the 
Galileo natural history club, and faculty mem- 
bers. 


The essential purpose of the course is to instill 
an appreciation of the heavens and an intelligent 
understanding of the simpler motions and other 
pheomena of the members of the solar systems 
and stars. 


There is also the hope that there may be 
developed the foundation of a life-long interest, 
in the heavens, which may act as a 
stabilizing influence in the complex- 
ities of modern civilization. It is 
essentially a “popular” course, with 
a minimum of mathematics. 

The class has membership in the 
astronomical society of the Pacific 
and the American association of 
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variable star observers. It receives the quarterly 
publications of the former, occasional leaflets of 
both organizations and also subscribes to Pop- 
ular Astronomy. These with articles in the 
Scientific American are used when not too tech- 
nical, for discussion in class and to keep in touch 
with astronomical progress. 


LONG list of supplementary books may 

be used to advantage by the teacher. 
Among these “Astronomy” by Russell Dugan 
and Stewart, probably the best modern text; 
the three volumes by Hale, “Beyond the Milky 
Way,” “The Depths of the Universe” and “The 
Starry Heavens”; Jean’s three volumes, “The 
Universe Around Us,” “The Stars in Their 
Courses,” “The Mysterious Universe”; Shap- 
leys’, “Flights From Chaos,” “Bell,” “The Tele- 
scope”; Shapley and Howerth, “Source Book of 
Astronomy”; and Barns, “1001 Celestial Won- 
ders.” 


The writer has found “A Beginner’s Star 
Book,” by Kelvin McKready, published by Put- 
nam (1923), the best to inculcate a practical 
knowledge of the stars. The charts, photographs, 
and observer’s catalogue are invaluable. Nortons 
catalogue, the American ephemeris and a plan- 
isphere should also be part of the class library. 


Although as stated before the essential pur- 
pose of the course is to inculcate an apprecia- 
tion of the heavens, there is also a hope that 
some of the young people may in time do prac- 
tical work with the variable star association. 


This organization includes a number of 
amateurs throughout the United States and for- 
eign countries, with headquarters at the Har- 
vard College Observatory. Its purpose is essen- 
tially statistical. 


Variables,—stars which fluctuate in bright- 
ness,—are systematically watched and _ their 
brightness recorded. This information is sent 
to the Harvard observatory, published in Pop- 
ular Astronomy and placed at the disposal of 
professional astronomers throughout the world, 
to aid them unravel the behavior of certain 
classes of variables. 


Many intricate celestial problems, including 
the motion of the solar system through space, 
the rotation of the galaxy, and the evolution of 
the stars, have been solved to a 
great extent by the statistical 
method. The variable is also being 
attacked in the same manner. 

Blue-prints of sky areas contain- 
ing the variable under investigation 
are sent to members to help in their 


location, as practically all of these 
(Please turn to Page 61) 


C. T. A. Southern Section 


Teaching Staffs Enrolled 100% in C. T. A. 
for 1933 


As of November 1, 1932 


Imperial County 
McCabe Union 
Mount Signal Union 
Sunset Springs 
Verde School 


Los Angeles County 
Artesia 
Culver City 
Garvey 
Palos Verde 
Redondo Elementary 
San Gabriel 
San Marino 
South Santa Anita 
Lynwood Junior High, Compton 


Los Angeles City 
Amestoy Avenue 
Atwater Avenue 
Cienega 
Echandia Street 
Eighty-seventh Street 
Farmdale 
Fifty-second Street 
Fletcher Drive 
Forty-ninth Street 
Glen Alta 
Glenfeliz Boulevard 
Hoover Street 
Hyde Park 
Magnolia Avenue 
McKinley Home 
Middleton Street 
Nevin Avenue 
One Hundred Eighty-fourth Street 
One Hundred Ninth Street 
Reseda 
Russell 
Saticoy Street 
Serrania Avenue 
Seventy-fourth Street 
Sixty-sixth Street 
Sixty-eighth Street 
Soto Street 
South Park Avenue 
Sunland Avenue 
Sunset Avenue 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Thirty-sixth Street 
Twenty-fourth Street 
Vinedale 
Union Avenue 
Yorkdale 
tobert Louis Stevenson Junior High 
John Burroughs Junior High 
Phineas Banning High 


Santa Barbara County 
Lompoc Union High 
Santa Ynez Union High 


Orange County 
Magnolia No. 1 
Savanna 
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Newport Harbor Union:High 
Anaheim Union High 


Anaheim City 
Broadway 
La Palma 
Lincoln 
George Washington 


Santa Ana City 
Delhi 
Thomas A. Edison 
Franklin 
Fremont 
Herbert Hoover 
Jefferson 
John Muir 
Lincoln 
Logan 
Lowell 
McKinley 
Roosevelt 
Spurgeon 
Woodrow Wilson 
High School and Junior College 


Riverside County 
Alberhill 
Desert 
Elsinore Union 
Glenavon 
Coachella Elementary 
Midland 
Oasis 
Val Verde 
Belltown-West Riverside 
Beaumont High 
Corona City 


San Bernardino County 
Upland 
Victorville Elementary 
Redlands City 


San Diego County 
Coronado 
Lakeside Union 
Ramona Union 
Vista Union 
Fallbrook Union High 
Southwest Junior High 


Ventura County 
Briggs 
Avenue School 
E. P. Foster 


* * * 


Eminent Nutrition Expert to Speak 


LL teachers and others interested in the 

latest developments in the field of nutrition 
will be welcomed by the California Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Southern Section, on Wed- 
nesday evening, 8 p. m., December 21, to hear 
Dr. Icie G. Macy of Detroit. 


She is director of the research laboratory 
in nutrition for the Childrens Fund of Michigan 
and a member of the staff of Merrill Palmer 
school. 


Her topic will be “The Responsibility of the 
Teacher of Nutrition.”” The place Metropolitan 
high school auditorium. 
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High School Astronomy 


(Continued from Page 59) 


stars are invisible to the naked eye. Mimeo- 
graphed sheets predicting approximately their 
brightness and calling attention to certain pecul- 


iarities are also mailed to members. 


HE principal use of the Galileo high school 

telescopes at present is viewing the heavenly 
bodies. Several hundred young people from 
junior and senior high schools have visited the 
observatory. 


It is a source of real satisfaction to note their 
amazement in viewing the craters of the moon, 
the rings of Saturn, Jupiter and its four prin- 
cipal moons, crescent Venus, the nebulae in 
Orion, the double cluster in Perseus, and many 
of the beautiful double and multiple stars as 
Mizar and Alcor, Beta Cygni, Theta, and Delta 
Orionis and Epsilon Lyra. 


If as a result of these visits our young people 
begin to acquire an appreciation of the heavens 
and a harmony with the universe the observa- 
tory will have fulfilled its purpose. 

* 7 *« 

The teachers of Gridley elementary schools are 

again 100% enrolled in C. T. A. This is their 


ninth consecutive year of 100% enrollment, ac- 
cording to E. V. Cain, district superintendent. 


Outdoor Christmas Trees 


LL California is 
Christmas” 


preparing again to 


and fear with confidence. 


Sponsored by the Outdoor Christmas Tree Association of 
California, the cause of the living tree has won such public 
favor that it is expected that there will be more than 80,000 
decorated outdoor trees and shrubs in California this year. 


Chambers of Commerce, service clubs, 


in their various communities for 
Christmas trees. 


prizes. 


The Outdoor Christmas Tree Association in California was started in 
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say “Merry 
to the rest of the world with thousands 

of outdoor Christmas trees. "On front lawns and city 
parks, in school yards and along the highways, trees will 
gleam with cheer, and do much toward replacing depression 


schools, 
organizations, garden clubs and many other organized groups 
have endorsed the movement and have launched active drives 
more and better 
Many contests have been announced and there is 
already evidenced keen friendly rivalry between individuals, residential 
districts and neighboring cities for the blue ribbon tree awards and other 
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Night Shall Pass 


ae E. SWENSEN, for the past 10 
years teacher in the Roosevelt high school, 





Los Angeles, is author of a noteworthy volume 
of poetry, “Night Shall Pass,” recently brought 
out by Poetry Publishers, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Swensen has contributed verse on several 
occasions to Sierra Educational News and is 
known in many California literary circles. 

Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney in the fore- 
word to the new volume declare that, “Henry 
E. Swensen’s poetry is a cry against ‘man’s in- 
humanity to man’.” 

Eliot White, 
“Henry Swensen’s poetry combines passion of 


Another eastern critic, says, 
revolt against all influences which crush and 
destroy the bodies and spirits of his fellowmen, 
with ardent response to the beauty and wonder 


of life that revive them.” 

For felicity of phrase and power read: Lin- 
coln, The Wheels Are Still, Steel, Youth, Speak 
Mothers Speak, and Black Forest. 
critic said, “Each poem in the volume is worthy 
of attention.” 


As another 


The volume can be purchased from the Los Angeles School 
Journal, 849 Grand Avenue, Los Angeles; price, $1.00 


women’s 





outdoor 


1927 by Clarence F. Pratt who decorated the tree in his own yard the 
year before and was inspired to urge others to do so through the delight expressed by a little sick 


child who had admired the tree each night from his bed near the window. 
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ing. The design and color scheme were d 


eveloped by the ninth grade art 
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Secondary School 
Administration 


A review by W. P. Cramsig, San Jose 


HIS book is published by the Macmillan 

Company. It is in the usual 8vo. form, con- 
taining 9 pages of front matter, 474 pages of 
text including the appendices, and 9 pages of 
index. The book contains a few full-page illus- 
trations. 


The authorship of this book is significant. Dr. 
James B. Edmonson, dean of the school of edu- 
cation of the University of Michi- 
gan, is co-author of “Citizenship 
and Occupations Through Prob- 
lems,” a secondary school text. He 
has had wide experience in visiting 
and judging secondary schools, 
largely through his connection with 
the North Central association of 
Mississippi valley. He is regarded as a leader in 
the field of the theory and practice of secondary 
school education among university men and has 
been employed in an advisory or survey capacity 
in connection with many high school systems. 

Joseph Roemer, an experienced high school 
principal and formerly professor of education at 
the University of Florida, is now director of 
instruction in the junior college demonstration 
school at the George Peabody 
Teachers. 


College for 


Francis Leonard Bacon, also of wide experi- 
ence as a school principal and prominent in the 
National Education Association, is now principal 
of the Evanston township high school, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 


This book gives specific directions. It is con- 
crete in its discussion of all the vital problems 
ef the high school principal’s work. It shows 
the relation of the administrative office to the 
student, to the teacher, and to the school. A 
resume of the contents of the chapters will give 


in brief the main ideas presented in the text: 

Chronology. 

1. Deals with the extent and character of 
secondary school education, gives types of sec- 
ondary schools, and treats of the broadened sec- 
ondary school curriculum. 

2. Is a discussion of the preparation of the 
high school principal and the qualities which he 
needs for his office. It treats also of the selec- 
tion and organization of the high school faculty. 

3. Is a discussion of the budgeting of the 
principal’s time (a very important consideration 
from the point of view of the principal) and it 
offers certain principles of business efficiency. 

4. Treats of schedule building, its importance, 
and some of the procedures in making schedules, 
with specific suggestions for small schools. 
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5. Is a discussion of school discipline in sec- 
ondary schools, with a comparison of older and 
newer methods and including a treatment of 
pupil participation. 

6. Discusses educational and vocational guid- 
ance and gives suggested programs for councils. 

7-9. Take up the very important extra-curri- 
cular activities, discussing not only general prin- 
ciples but giving special attention to school 
clubs, dramatics, debating, music, and publica- 
tion. 

10. Is a discussion of the function of the 
assembly and its correlation with other parts of 
the school program. 

11. Deals in the same way with the school 
library. 

12. Lays outa program of health and physical 
education. 

13. Analyzes Lowell’s attack on 
the standards of high school in- 
struction, shows the need for new 
instructional standards and treats 
of the principal as supervisor. 

14. Discusses the direction of 
study and suggests ten steps in a 
program for training pupils in 
study habits. 

15. Compares the textbook method of instruc- 
tion with the European method. It shows ways 
to avoid disadvantages of the textbook method 
without the abandonment of the_ textbook. 
Methods of selection of textbooks are discussed. 

16. Is a thorough analysis 
and marks, 


of examinations 
The imperfections of old-type and 
new-type tests are shown and suggestions made 
for the improvement of marking. 

17. Uses the North Central Association, re- 
ferred to above, to illustrate the effects of 
standardization in a discussion of the agencies 
that make for standardization. 

18. Treats of the relations between secondary 
school and college. Present tendencies are 
shown, including the methods of admission to 
college and various attitudes toward the ques- 
tion. 

19. Presents the aims of high school publicity 
and discusses who shall be agents of publicity, 
including the work of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. 

20-21. Compares large and small high schools 
as to equipment, teaching personnel, salaries, 
etc., together with the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of both types of school. 


Valuable Appendices 


Sixty-four pages of this book are devoted to 
appendices discussing in very concrete form 
items that could not be readily introduced in the 
movement of the text as a whole but to which 
the reader will often wish to refer for illustra- 
tive material. For example, Appendix E is a 
proposed co-operative guidance program for sec- 
ondary and higher education in Florida. Appen- 
dix F is a home score card. Appendix G lists 
school groups and includes score cards. Appen- 
dix H presents new library standards. Appendix 
M is a program of study in a small high school. 
Appendix N contains topics for term reports. 
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Secondary School Administration 
(Continued from Page 63) 

The thing that impresses one most of all in 
this book is the specific and concrete discussion 
of real secondary school problems. It is to be 
admitted that the number of illustrations in this 
book that a teachers professional 
book needs profuse illustration) is few. 


co. the whole, unquestionably this volume 


will aid the high school principal in his 
administrative work. 


(assuming 


It will do much to save 
wasted time and wasted motion. It will give him 
a basis for the comparison of his own procedure 
with those of others in dealing with the prob- 
lems of schedule building, discipline, educational 
and vocational guidance, extra-curricular activ- 
ities, instructional standards, and the like. If the 
book is used as a text either in teachers colleges 
or in universities, it will be found that each 
chapter is adequately equipped with questions 
for class discussion and for reading assignments. 
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Coming Events 


December 2—C. T. A. Board of Directors 
meeting; also joint meeting with C. T. A. Sec- 
tion presidents and secretaries; Los Angeles. 


December 3—C. T. A. State Council of Edu- 
cation, semi-annual meeting, Los Angeles. 

December 10-16—Institute of World Affairs, 
tenth annual session; auspices University of 
Southern California; Riverside. 


December 25—Christmas Sunday. 


January 5—Joint annual session California 


State Board of Education and State Teachers 
College presidents; Chico. 


January 6-7—California State Board of Edu- 
cation, regular quarterly session; Sacramento. 
January 28-30—National Child Labor Day. 
February 25-March 2—N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, 63d annual convention, 
Minneapolis. 
June 20-25—American Home Economics As- 
sociation annual convention; Atlanta, Georgia. 
June 29-30—Conference on Business Educa- 
tion, at University of Chicago School of Busi- 
ness; for all secondary school teachers; Chicago. 
July 1-7—N. E. A. Convention, Chicago. 
July 29-August 4—World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, fifth 
Dublin, Ireland. 


biennial conference; 


* * * 


Crisis in School Finances 


HE N. E. A. Research Division has recently 


issued several important bulletins dealing 
with school finance. These are well worthy of 
the most careful study by all California school 
people who wish to be well informed in this 
important field. There is a national crisis in 
school finance. 

The names of the bulletins are: 1. Investing 
in public education; 2. Outlook for rural educa- 
tion; 3. School revenues and new methods of 
taxation; 4. The personal income tax and school 
support; 5. The corporation income tax and its 
relation to school revenue systems. The price is 
25 cents each. 

School Finance and Business Administration, 
a book of 90 pages, is priced $1.00. 














A Professional Curriculum for Teachers at 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


Downtown Night Division—University of Southern California 


Winter Quarter Opens January 3, 1933 


HE educational needs of SCHEDULE OF WINTER COURSES 
thousands of teachers in — COURSES No. INSTRUCTOR 
Southern California have been  =9°°°).0"%, poycnoleay, inirocucio") en 
met at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
Both active and prospective 
teachers have been offered a 
comprehensive professional cur- 
riculum of regular University 
standing, organized on a quarter 
basis, during late afternoon and 
evening hours. 


@ During the Fall Quarter 40 per cent of 
the student body of nearly 2700 consisted 
of teachers from Los Angeles county and 
Southern California. Teacher-training courses 
for the Winter Quarter, listed on this page, 
continue a program already recognized for 
its value in advancing the entire profession. 


@ Academic standards and requirements of 
high quality are adhered to here as else- 
where in the University. Faculty members 
from University Park, together with eminently 
qualified instructors from the professional 
world, constitute the teaching staff of 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


@ With education courses reorganized peri- 
odically to conform with scientific theory 
and practice, the ambitious teacher has an 
unusual opportunity here to gain new credits 
or obtain degrees or credentials. In addi- 
tion to instruction advantages, UNIVERSITY : 
COLLEGE students enjoy a series of free ” 
lectures on education, literature, history, | In addition to the above, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE offer 
government, travel, economics and related the following Department \griculture, Architecture, ( 
subjects. ind Anthropology, B« v, Chemistry, Cinematography, Comm«e 
Comparative Literature, OT mics ng, E rli 
ind Literature, Geograp! 
@ New Winter Quarter Schedules and een poeraakam, 
. ° ° i Qi oO (ccupational 
Special Folders are now available. Write P} i cage Phasic 
or phone for yours today. Sociology, Speech, Zoology. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
TRinity 1701 
Transportation Building, Seventh and Los Angeles Streets, Los Angeles, California 
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@ The future soundness 
of children’s gums is en- 
dangered by tender, 
creamy foods. 


ag Gum Massage o | 


now a 


@ CHILDREN ToLp In- 
PORTANCE OF SOUND 
Gums: “In all our 
primary grades, gum 
massage is taught as 
an essential part of 
oral hygiene.” — From 
a N. Dakota principal. 


ITH the well-being of their pupils in mind, 
teachers have worked untiringly to give health 
knowledge a place in the school curriculum. 


And, today, with the oral hygiene of gum mas- 
thousands of 
classrooms, we have another example of our teach- 
ers’ fine spirit of cooperation. 


sage being explained in so many 


Children, already won to regular tooth brushing, 
are now being taught to keep their gums firm and 
sound with massage. 


Gums don’t get stimulation from the rich and 
tender foods that make up modern diets. And, 
lacking exercise, the gums languish and weaken. 
They bleed easily. 

“Pink tooth brush” is the warning from gums 
in poor health. It is the opening wedge that may 
admit disease—gingivitis or Vincent’s disease or 
even the rarer pyorrhea. It is an urgent call for the 
help of massage. 


In class, the usual method is exterior massage, 
5 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


Health Habit 


of the classroom 


@ Teach your children to 
massage their gums when 
they brush their teeth. 


with the index finger held near the jaw to repre- 
sent the tooth brush. In this way, children are 
shown how to brush the gums, inside and out, from 
the base toward the teeth. 


With this daily health drill, and a warning to 
keep pencils, money and unclean fingers away from 
the mouth, you will have more than earned the 
lifelong gratitude of these men and women of 
the future. 

Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glow: 
ingly firm and healthy gums. Dentists recommend 
it for toning the gum walls as well as cleaning the 
teeth. And its refreshing flavor wins even children 
to its use. 

Tpana’s ziratol content makes it a specific for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” But Ipana 
or no, every educator now has an opportunity to 
spread the doctrine of better teeth and gums by 
teaching children the twice-a-day habit of gum 
massage. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 
Est. 1887 








